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OLD LONDON STREET TABLETS, 
(Concluded from p. 3.) 

On the west side of Duke Street, 
Square, there is a of some extent. The 
houses must have been originally built for well-to-do 
people, but seem to be now = by the very 
poor ; they are called Gray’s Buildings. The in- 
scription on a stone let into the wall, between the 
second-floor windows of the house at the end is 
“ Grays Buildings 1767.” 

house, No. 20, Great Chapel Street, Westminster, 
there is a tablet inscribed ‘This is Chappeil 
Street 1656.” This street was named after the 
“ New Chapel,” completed in 1636, on the site of 
which, or nearly so, Christ Church has been built. 

Peter Cunningham mentions a tablet which 
ased to be on the front of a house in Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, facing Leg Court. It had 
“This is Sant Peter Street anno 1624” and a 
heart-s mark, A similar mark is on No. 4, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, associated with the 
date 1671 and the initials ETA. 

On a house at the corner of Guilford S 
7 Inn Road (west side), is a stone 
“Upper North Place 1796.” 

High up on a modern house at the west side of 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, is the inscription 
“ Half Moon Street 1730.” J. T. Smith says 


that its name was taken from the “Half Moon” 
public-house, which stood at the corner. 

On a house at the corner of Hans Road east is 
the inscription ‘‘ Queen Street.” 

On No. 4, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, near 
the Tottenham Court Road end, are the words, 
“*Hanway Street 1721.” At the Oxford Street 
end of Hanway Street there is in relief a copy of a 
winged Nineveh bull, and a hand with a rod 
directing people to the British Museum. It was 
placed here, perhaps, when this was really the 
most convenient route from the west, before the 
opening of New Oxford Street in 1847. 

Peter Cunningham tells us that Hemming’s Row, 
which has been destroyed by the Charing Cross 
Road, had formerly the date 1680 on a wooden 
house at the west end. 

Above a centre ground-floor window of what is 
left of the old Tennis Court, James Street, Hay- 
market, there is a stone tablet with ornamental 
border, resting on a bracket, and having the in- 
scription “ James Street 1673.” The upper part 
of the Tennis Court was rebuilt in 1887, but as high 
as the tablet the original walls, though stuccoed 


Karleo- | over, remain. Mr. J. T. Smith, in his ‘ Streets of 


London,’ mentions a tradition that Charles II. and 
his brother, then Duke of York, used to play tennis 
in this court. I beli is no contemporary 
Ocha dain le to the last, though of 
tablet similar in to the oug 
considerably later ion b above the first floor of 
No. 16, Great James Street, Bedford Row. It 
has on it ‘‘ Great James Street 1721.” 

On the north side of King’s Road, Chelsea, 
about half way up, there is a little street which has 
on one of the corner houses a stone inscribed 
*€ Jubilee Place 1809”; a record of the jubilee of 
King George III. 

On a house at the corner of Golden Square and 
Lower John Street is a tablet with the following, 
“This is Johns Street Ano Dom 1685.” 

On a house at the corner of Great Marlborough 
Street and Foubert’s Passage there is a stone 
having on it ‘* Marlborough Street 1704.” The 
word “ Great ” seems to have been cut out. 

Not far off, in Little Marlborough Street, is the 
inscription ‘‘ Little vary, al Street 1703.” 

At the corner of Marquis Court, Drury Lane, a 
stone with ornamental border is inscribed “ Mar- 
quis Court 1763.” 

May’s Buildings, on the east side of St. Martin’s 
Lane, have on them the name and date “‘ 1739.” 
They were built by a Mr. May, who also orna- 
mented with pretty cut brick (still remaining) the 
front of No. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, where he 
resided. 

On each side of the entrance to Meard Street 
from Dean Street, Soho, are tablets with the 
inscriptions “ Meards Street 1732.” 

At the north end of Milman Street, Chelsea, on 
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the east side, is ‘* Millman Row 1726.” It derived 
its name from Sir William Milman, who died in 
1713. 

On the north side of Knightsbridge, running up 
towards the Park, are Mill’s Buildings; at the en- 
trance is a tablet inscribed “Mills Buildings 
1777.” 

Near the west end of Mount Pleasant, Gray’s 
Inn Lane, between Nos. 55 and 56, there is a 
plain square stone with “Dorrington 1720” in- 
cised in Roman capitals. It is in a brick frame 
with moulded h The builder of this street 
was one Thomas Dorrington, citizen and bricklayer 
of London. 

Farther east, on No. 41, nearly opposite the site 
of Coldbath Fields Prison are two other tablets ; 
one, similar to that just described, has “ Baynes 
Street 1737.” Over this is a more elaborate ex- 
ample of cut or moulded brick with a pediment. 
It tee the motto of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company, “In God is all our trust,” what may 
be a rude representation of their crest, other marks 
or signs in relief (among them the letter P), and 
the date 1737. This is, strictly speaking, a house, 
not a street, tablet. I believe that it was put up 
by a member of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Com- 
pany, not unlikely by Thomas Dorrington. The 
street was named after Mr. Walter Baynes, who 
owned much land in the neighbourhood, and in 
the year 1697 discovered the famous spring which 
supplied the Cold Bath. 

There is a tablet bigh up on the north side of 
Mornington Crescent, Camden Town, inscribed 
** Southampton Street 1802.” The name, which 
applied only to this part of Mornington Crescent, 
was ed in 1864. 

A stone tablet which has on it ‘‘ Nassau Street 
in Whettens Buildings 1734” is still to be seen at 
the south-west corner of Nassau Street, Soho. In 
Strype’s map, of 1720, the ground here facing Ger- 
rard Street is occupied by a large mansion with a 
ag at the back, Nassau Street not being yet 


e. 

On a house at the corner of Neal Street, Long 
Acre, there is a stone which seems to have the 
date 1718. The name has disappeared. 

On a house in New Lisle Street, fronting Lei- 
cester Square, cut in large letters below a first- 
floor window, is Lisle Street mpccxcr.” 
On the pediment are the words “ Leicester House.” 

On a tablet with decorated border at the west 
side of the entrance to New Turnstile from Hol- 
born is a stone inscribed “ New Turn Style 1688.” 

A correspondent in ‘ N. & Q.’ for June 9, 1883, 
mentions the pulling down of a house in a small 
square or yard, on the south side of what was 
formerly called Princes Street, now Gate Street, 
near the New Turnstile, Holborn, which had, let 
into the front, a tablet inscribed “ Princes Square 
1736.” He adds that this was probably the only 


square in London with but one house in it. How- 
ever, according to Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ for 1885, 
Prince’s Square, Finsbury, enjoyed the like dis. 
tinction. 

On a house in Old Quebec Street, Oxford Street, 
there is a stone with the inscription “ Quebec 
Street 1760.” 

Prince’s Court, Westminster, has a decorated 
tablet of the seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the name inscribed, but no date. In 
Strype’s Stow (1720) this is described as “‘ a very 
handsome open place with a free stone pavement, 
having well built and inhabited houses.” 

At the east corner of Portland Street and Ber- 
wick Street is a public-house with the arms of the 
Portland family before they had the Cavendish 
quarterings. Below is the inscription “ Portland 
Street mpccoxxxv.” 

On a house at the south-east corner of Rathbone 
Place and Oxford Street is a stone tablet with the 
following Rathbones Place in Oxford 
Street 1718.” The house was rebuilt in 1864. 

Let into the walls on each side of Richmond 
Buildings, Dean Street, Soho, are “ Richmonds 
Building 1732.” 

Rose Street, Covent Garden is now to a great 
extent cleared away or absorbed by Garrick Street. 
A house here had a tablet inscribed “ This is Rose 
Streete 1623.” 

A house on the east side of Sandys Street, 
on has the inscription ‘‘ Sandys Street 

727.” 

There is an archway under one of the old houses 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which leads into Sardinia 
Street. Above the keystones on each side (one 
nearly obliterated) is the inscription ‘‘ Duke 
Streete 1648,” 

At the corner of Shelton Street, Drury Lane, 
is “ King Street 1765.” 

At the Guildhall Museum there is a stone which 
has on it ‘‘ Skinner Street 1802.” The site of this 
street, built through the exertions of Alderman 
Skinner, is now covered by the Holborn Viaduct. 

At the corner of Smith Street, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, is “ Smith Street 1794.” It was built by 
a Mr. Thomas Smith. 

At the Guildhall Museum there is a stone in- 
scribed ‘* Stewkesleys Street 1668.” On a label 
attached it is stated that this is now Bull and 
Mouth Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; but I have 
failed to find any record of Stewkesley Street. 
Ellwood, in his ‘Autobiography,’ mentions a 
Quaker’s meeting held at the Bull and Moutb, 
Oct. 26, 1662. 

At the corner of Strewan Place, Milman Street, 
Chelsea, is “ Strewan Place 1739.” 

At the south-west end of Thomas Street, Ox- 
ford Street, is the inscription ‘‘ Bird Street 1725.” 
Bird Street originally extended on both sides of 
Oxford Street, from Street on the south to 
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Henrietta Street on the north. Mr. Wheatley 
says that some time after 1831 the name of the 
southern portion was changed to Thomas Street. 

On the front of Tichbourne Court, Holborn, there 
were till lately the Tichbourne arms with the in- 
scription “Tichbourne Courte An® D™ 1688.” 

At the corner of Titchfield Street and Dean 
Street, Soho, is “‘ Titchfield Street 1737.” 

A stone embedded in the wall of a houge at the 
south-west corner of Turk’s Row, Chelsea, has on 
it “Garden Row anno 1733.” 

On a house on the west side of Vandon Street, 
late Little George Street, Westminster, which runs 
into James Street, opposite what is left of Emanuel 
Hospital, there is a stone, now defaced, with, 
a? the inscription “ This is George Street 
1717.” The date is legible. 

On the east side of Westminster Bridge Road, 
at the corner of Belvedere Road, is the inscription 
“Coades Row 1798.” This refers to Coade, the 
manufacturer of artificial stone, whose showrooms 
were hard by. The factory was in a street called 
Narrow Wall, Lambeth. 

In the Guildhall Museum there is a stone tablet 


with “N23 Raffords Buildings 1688,” said to be 
from Upper Street, Islington ; and a similar in- 
scription is still to be seen on No, 14, Compton 
Street, Clerkenwell. There were two groups of 
houses thus named. They were built by Oapt. 
Nicholas Rofford, churchwarden at Islington in 
1690, who died in 1711, aged seventy-one, and 
was buried in Islington parish churchyard. 

On Westmoreland Buildings, Aldersgate, there 
was in 1889 the inscription ‘ Westmorland 
Buildings 1761.” They mark the site of the 
London residence of the Nevilles, taken down 
circa 1760, after having been long divided into 
tenements. The inscription has now disappeared. 

On the keystone above a blank window over 
the door of a house in Windsor Street, Bishops- 


gate, is the inscription “This is Windsor Street 


Anno Dom 1734.” 

Beneath the parapet of the honse of Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, formerly Mr. Bohn’s, in York 
Street, Covent Garden, there is a tablet, placed 
high up, which has on it “ York Street, 1636.” 

Norman. 


AGATHA, 
(See 8t» S, iv. 389, 473, 509.) 
Caarves Kine has received various sug- 
— in reply to his query who the mother o 
gar Atheling was, not one of which, however, is 
perhaps so near the truth as the information sup- 
plied by himself at the last reference. About two 
or three years ago I had an opportunity of seeing 
a letter written by a Mr. Felch, of Hartford, 
Conn., U.S., to the Secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences at Budapest, in which the 


writer informed the Academy that he was at the 
time busily engaged collecting materials for a 
book which, among other things, was to include 
a life of Agatha. The writer stated that he had 
been unable to find any trustworthy information 
about the parentage of the lady in question, and 
asked for help, which, however, the Academy was 
unable to afford him, as the Hungarian chronicles 
record absolutely nothing about the Anglo-Saxon 
princes at the Court of St. Stephen or Agatha, and 
do not even mention their names. 

The late Prof. Freeman and Dr. Mackay, the 
biographer of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
in the ‘ Dict. of National Biography,’ have also 
searched the Hungarian chronicles and made in- 
quiries on the subject at Budapest, but with the 
same negative result. 

Mr. Felch seemed to have read up his subject 
well, but unfortunately gave no references, Whether 
his book has already been published or not I do not 
know. Most of the datasupplied from the English 
chronicles by him and your correspondents can be 
found, with references, in Freeman’s ‘ Norman Con- 
quest,’ vol. ii., Appendix Y. But more informa- 
tion must be extant, as Mr. Felch found it stated 
somewhere that Agatha was a sister of Salamon, 
King of Hungary, or, according to another chronicle, 
**the daughter of Ladislaus by his wife Enguer- 
harde, who was daughter of Olaf, King of Norway”; 
yet another source of information ‘‘ connected her 
in some way with Andrew I. of Hungary, who 
married Anastasia, daughter of Iaroslay, King of 
Russia, who was son of St. Vladimir.” Probably 
Suhm, Karamasin, or Lappenberg will supply a clue 
to the original authorities for these statements. 

It must be remembered (1) that the mother of 
Andrew I, (1046-1060) was Premislava, a daughter 
of Viadimir, Grand Duke of Kiev; (2) that Andrew 
married his cousin Anastasia, daughter of Iaroslav 
I. Vladimirovich (4. ¢., the eon of the above Vladi- 
mir and his successor on the grand-ducal throne) ; 
(3) that Salamon was the son of Andrew L., and 
married Sophia, daughter of the German Emperor 
Henry III.; and (4) that Taroslav’s wife was 
Ingigerdis, daughter of Olaf, King of Norway. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the Ladislaus and 
Enguerharde mentioned by Mr. Felch are the 
same couple as the “TIaroslav I., called Ladislas, 
or George, Duke of Russia,” referred to by Sir 
Cartes Kina, and Ingigerdis, his wife; and 
Agatha’s relationship is quite clear. She was, 
namely, the granddaughter of Olaf, cousin and 
sister-in-law of Andrew I. of Hungary, the aunt 
of Salamon, and no relation, but only an aunt by 
marriage, to Henry III.’s daughter, Sophia. 

According to the English chronicles, the two 
sons of Ironside were sent to Hungary by Olaf; 
but according to Adam of Bremen (ii. 51, quoted 
by Freeman) they were sent to Russia (“filii 
[Eadmundi) in Rozziam exilio sunt damnati”). 
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Probably this is the true version of their history, 
as it is more reasonable to sup that Olaf en- 
trusted them to the care of Iaroslav I. (1016-1017, 
and from 1019 to 1054), who was his son-in- 
law, t to that of Stephen I., who apparently 
was a total stranger to him, As, however, it is 
beyond all doubt that Edgar Atheling and his 
family were in Hungary when Edward the Oon- 
fessor invited them to return to England, it is 
evident that they had subsequently left Russia. 
Probably they had accompanied Anastasia, the 
sister of Agatha, to Hungary when she married 
Andrew I. 

I take this opportunity to correct a few slips 
made by your correspondents. The “sainted 
emperor” was Henry tL, and not King Stephen I. 
The latter died in 1038, not in 1058, and his wife 
was Gisla, not Gilla. Salamon was crowned in 
1058, in his father’s lifetime, and again at his suc- 
cession in 1063 ; he lost his throne in 1074, and 
died circa 1087, according to Katona, and not 
about 1100. L, L. K. 


THE SACHEVERELL CONTROVERSY. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 
Volume I, 

1, Henry Sacheverell, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, hy The Political Union. A Discourse 
showing the Dependance of Government on Religion in 
General ; and of the English Monarchy on the Church 
of England in particular. 1710. 

2. Henry Sacheverell. A Defence of Her Majesty's 
Title to the Crown, and a Justification of Her ent’ring 
into a War with France and Spain. Sermon before 
University of Oxford, 10th June, 1702. Second Edition, 
1710.—The first edition of this Sermon, on 2 Chron, vi, 
34, 35, was printed at Oxford, in 4to., 1702. 

3. Henry Sacheverell. The Nature and Mischief of 
Prejudice and Partiality. Sermon, St. Mary’s in Oxford 
Assizes, 9th March, 1703/4. Second Edition, 

4. Benjamin Hoadly, Rector of St. Peter's Poor, St. 
Paul's Behaviour towards the Civil Magistrate. Sermon 
at the Assizes at Hertford 26th July, 1708. 1708. 

5. Ofspring [Blackall], Bp. of Exon: The Divine 
Institution of Magistracy and the gracious Design of its 
Inatitution. Sermon before the Queen, 8th March, 
Published by Her Majesty's special command. 

7 


6. Benjamin Hoadly. Some Considerations humbly 
offered to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exe- 
ter, occasioned by his Lordship's Sermon preached before 
Her Majesty, 8th March, 17 1709. 

7. The Lord Bishop of Exeter's Answer to Mr, 
Hoadly’s Letter, 1709. 

8. A Vindication of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, occasioned by Mr. Benjamin Hoadly’s 
Reflections on His Lordship's two Sermons of Govern- 
ment. 1709. 

9. Benjamin Hoadly. An Humble Reply to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter’s Answer. 1709. 
The Second Edition corrected. 

10. A Submissive Anewer to Mr. Hoadly’s Humble 
Reply to 7 Lord Bishop of Exeter. By a Student 
at Oxford. 1709. 

11. A Letter of Advice presented to Mr. Hoadly with 

of that Modern sort of Humility for which 


- own Writings are remarkable. Signed, Ignotus, 
1709. 


12. The Best Answer ever was Made, and to which 
no Answer ever will be Made (not to be behind Mr, 
Hoadly in Assurance), in Answer to his Bill of Complaint 
exhibited against the Lord Bishop of Exeter for his 
Lordship’s Sermon preached before Her Majesty, 8th 
March, 1708, Bya lent of the Temple. 1709, 

13. A Modest Reply to the Unanswerable Answer to 
Mr. Hoadly with some Considerations on Dr. Sache- 
verell’s Sermon before the Lord Mayor, 5th Novemb, 
1709, 1709. 

14. Tom of Bedlam’s Answer to his Brother Ben 
Hoadly, St. Peter’s Poor Parson, near the Exchange of 
Principles. 1709. 

16. o’ Bedlam’s Love to ber Brother Tom, with 
Word in behalf of poor Brother Ben Hoadly. 1709. 

16, A Letter to a Noble Lord about his dispersing 
abroad Mr. Hoadly’s Remarks upon the Bishop of Exe- 
ter’s Sermon before the Queen. Humbly Recommend. 
ing to his Lordship’s Perusal an Answer to it, entitul’d 
The Best Answer ever was Made, &c. 1709. 

17. Best of all, being the Student’s Thanks to Mr. 
Hoadly, wherein Mr, Hoadly’s Second Part of his Mea- 
sures of Submission (which he intends soon to Publish) 
is fully answered. If this does not stop it. And the 
Only Original of Government is fully Demonstrated, 
And that is a Law to all Ages. In a Letter to Himself. 
Which he is desir’d to send as an Eye-Salve to his Vnder- 
spur-Leather Mr, Stoughton, the State Haranguer in 
Ireland. 1709. 

18, Henry Sacheverell, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain of St, Saviour’s, South- 
wark. The Communication of Sin. A Sermon preached 
at the Assizes held at Derby, 15th August, 1709. 1709, 

19. Henry Sacheverell. The Perils of False Brethren 
both in Church and State. Sermon preached at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, before the Lord Mayor, &c., 5th November 
1709, 1709. 

20. The Cherubim with a Flaming Sword that 7 
peared on the 5th November last in the Cathedral of St, 
Paul to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and 
many hundreds of people. Being a letter to my Lord 
M— with Remarks upon Dr. S——ll’s Sermon. 1709. 

When Pulpit Drum Ecclesiastick 
Was beat with Fist instead of a Stick 
If the Church can’t be pull’d down, it may be blown up. 
Sacheverell's Serm. at St. Paul’s, 

21. Dr. Burgis’s Answer to Dr. Sacheverell’s High- 
Flown Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor at St. 
Paul's Church on the 5th November, 1709. N.d. 

22. The Peril of being Zealously Affected but not Well, 
or Reflections on Dr, Sacheverell’s Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor, &c. 1709. 

23. The Priest turned Poet, or the Best Way of An- 
swering Dr, Sacheverell’s Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, 
5th November, 1709. N.d. 

24. A True answer to Dr. Sacheverell’s Sermon before 
the Lord Mayor 5th November, 1709, in a letter to one 
of the Aldermen. 1709.—The tract is ascribed to Dean 
Kennett in contem handwriting. 

25. R. G. Dr, Sacheverell’s Defence in a Letter toa 
Member of Parliament, or Remarks upon Two Famous 
Pamphlets, The One entituled, ‘ A true Answer to Dr, 
Sacheverell'’s Sermon, Novemb. 5, 1709,’ The Other (a 
entitled ‘Dr. Sacheverell’s Recanta- 
tion,’ 1710. 

26. Samuel Johnson, An Answer to the hed of 
Passive Obedience, just now reprinted under the Title of 
a Defence of Dr. Sacheverell. 1709. 

27, A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, By 


Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, With an Order from the 
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said Isaac Bickerstaff relating to the Doctor, and an 
Advertisement to Ben, Hoadly. 1709. 

28, The Bull Baiting, or Sach——11 Dress’d up in Fire- 
Works, lately brought over from the Bear Garden in 
Southwark, and Exposed for the Diversion of the 
Citizens of London at Six-pence a-piece, 1709. By Jobn 
Dunton. Being Remarks on a Scandalous Sermon Bel- 
low’d out at St, Paul’s on the Fifth of November last be- 

Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen by 
Dr. Sach——ll, 
Volume II. 


29. The Answer of Henry Sacheverell, D.D., to the 
Articles of Impeachment Exhibited against him by the 
Honourable House of Commons, &c., for preaching Two 
Sermons. (1) At the Assizes held at by, August 
15th. (2) At the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, No- 
vember 5th, 1709, to which are prefixed The Articles of 
Impeachment translated from the Leiden Gazette of 
the llth of February, N.S. N.p. 1710. 

30, The Answer &c.— Another Edition of the eame date. 

31. A Full Reply to the Substantial Impeachment of 
Dr. Sacheverell in a Dialogue between an High-Church 
Captain, a Stanch’d Whigg, and a Coffee-Man: as the 
Matter of Fact was really transacted on Friday last in 
B—'s Coffee House in Westminster Hall. 1710. 

32. The case of Dr. Sacheverell represented in a Letter 
toa Noble Lord. 1710. 

33. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York [John Sharpe] occasioned by the Prose- 
cution of Dr. Henry Sacheverell. By a True Son of the 


Church of England. N.d. 

$4. The Lord H—’s [Haversham| Speech in the 
House of Lords on the First Article of the Impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverell. 1710. 

35. The Bishop of Oxford [ William Talbot] His Speech 
in the House of Lords on the Firat Article of the Im- 
peachment of Dr. Henry Sacheverell. 1710. 

36. A Serious Answer to the Lord Bishop of Oxford's 
Speech in the House of Lords on the First Article of the 
Impeachment of Dr. Henry Sacheverell. N.p. 1710. 

37. The Ld. Bishop of Oxford vindicated from the 
Abuse of a Speech lately published under His Lordship’s 
Name. 1710, 

88. The Bishop of Salisbury [Gilbert Burnet] his 
Speech in the House of Lordson the First Article of the 
Impeachment, 1710. 

39. Some Considerations humbly offered to the Right 
Reverend the Ld Bp of Salisbury, occasioned by his 
Lordship’s Speech on the First Article of the Impeach- 
ment, &c. 1710. By a Lay Hand. 

40. The Second Edition. 1710. 

41, A Vindication of the Bishop of Salisb and 
Passive Obedience with some Remarks upon a Speech 
which goes under His Lordship’s name. N.p. 1710, 

42, A True Answer to the Bishop of Salisbury’s speech 
in the House of Lords. 1710. 

43. A Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury occasion’d by 
his Lordship’s Speech on the First Article of Impeach- 
ment. N.p. 1711. 

44. The Bishop of Lincoln’s [ William Wake) and the 
Bp. of Norwich’s [Charles Trimnell] Speeches in the 

ouse of Lords, 17th March, at the Opening of the 
Second Article of the Impeachment against Dr, Sache- 
verell, 1710. 

45. The Bishop of Norwich’s Speech in the House of 
Lords at the opening of the Second Article of the Im- 
peachment, 1710. 

46. An Impartial Examination of the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln's and Norwich's Speeches at 
the Opening of the Second Article. Wherein a very 
gross Mistake committed by my Lord of Norwich is 
justly reprehended. 1710, 


47. The Speech of Henry Sacheverell, D.D., upon his 
Impeachment. at the Bar of the House of Lords ia 
Westminster Hall, 7th March, 1709/10, N.p. or d, 

48. Another Edition, 1710. 

49. Another Edition, 1710. 

50. Collections of Passages referred to by Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell in his Answer to the Articles of his Im- 
peachment under Four Heads, Second Edition, 1710, 
— Also issued in folio, in the same year. 

51. Dr, Sacheverell’s Speech upon his Impeachment 
at the Bar of the House of Lords in Westminster Hall, 
7th March, 1709/10, with Reflections thereupon, Para- 
graph by Paragraph, 1710. [Also issued in folio, 1710; 
a translation into Latin, in Svo., 1710.] To which are 
added, Her Present Majesty’s Letter, when Princess, to 
the Queen, &c. 

52. A True Answer; or Remarks upon Dr. Sache- 
verell'’s Speech, 7th March, 1710, being a Modest and 
Reasonable Comparison betwixt his Sermon at St. Paul's 
and that at Westminster. N.d. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


(To be continued.) 


Curistmas Fo.k-Lore.—I have just heard that 
the mild weather is causing no surprise in Berk- 
shire, because the field-mice have there built their 
nests towards the north ; whereas, had they con- 
structed their doors with a south aspect, another 
face of things would have been seen both by the 
mice and their superiors in intellect if not in 
instinct. In three months’ time we shall be able 
to see whether a man’s proverb (see 8S. iv. 505) 
or a beast’s foresight is worthy of the more credit. 

E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W, 

Dean Mertvate anp THe ‘History oF 
Rome.’—The late Dean Merivale is, of course, 
best known as a writer by his celebrated history 
of the Roman Empire to the death of Aurelius. 
But his more concise ‘General History of Rome’ 
is undoubtedly the best brief popular history in 
our language of the city which became the Mistress 
of the World. Perhaps it may at this time be of 
interest to point out an error or misprint on p, 355 
of that work, where the author, speaking of 
the Julian calendar, says that it was reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. “in the year 1652,” the true 
date, I need hardly remark, being 1582. An ex- 
pression used by the late Dean on the previous 
page is sufficient to make all modern astronomers 
envious of the great Julius ; for we are told that 
he “had acquired a complete knowledge of astro- 
mony.” onderful man, within whose purview, 
it would seem, not only all Gaul, but all astro- 
nomy came! The latter, however, contains some- 
what more than three parts. W. T. Lrnw. 

Blackheath. 


‘Remains or Saxon Pacanpom.’—In F. J. 
Akerman’s work with this title a bronze patera 
and bucket are figured, plates 10 and 13 re- 
spectively, the former found at Wingham, near 
Sandwich, by the late Lord Londesborough, in 
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1843, and mentioned as showing the influence of 
Roman art notwithstanding the clumsiness and 
want of proportion of the handles ; the latter found 
at Cuddeston, and described as being nine inches 
high, with an inside diameter at top of seven 
and seven-eighths inches. Dr. Kochl, of Worms, 
reports that exact replicas of these two vessels have 
been lately found near that place, and that they 
are marked on the underside with a square cross, 
correspondence in which respect he is anxious to 
ascertain. I have been unable to discover where 


either of the English specimens now is. One or 
both of them may have passed into a dealer’s hands 
as part of a lot, and, failing to receive recognition, 
have been destroyed. They may have found a 
home in a collection the owner or curator of 
which would be interested in Dr. 


Koebl’s reported 
KILuieRew. 


Syntax or Pronouns.— An article in the 
Daily Chronicle of Nov. 30, 1893, headed ‘The 
Strange Adventures of a Pronoun,’ discusses the 
question whether Mr, Francis Thompson’s line— 

Did God make replicas of such as she— 


is correctly constructed with the pronoun in the 
nominative case rather than the dative. I have no 
intention now to do more than avow my conviction 
that Mr. Thompson’s English is correct. In the 
words of Cardinal Manning 4 propos of a similar 
construction with the masculine pronoun, ‘‘ any 
schoolboy should know that it ought to be such as 
[s}ke.” The other construction, it is true, has bad 
a defender in Mr. Matthew Arnold, though his 
judgment was nullified by his purblind appeal to 
the French analogue tel que lui (seo the D.C. 
article). There can, however, be no difference of 
opinion as to the impropriety of the phrase exem- 
plified in the following quotation from Longman’s 
Magazine for the present month of January 
(p. 328) :— 

“Perbaps the heroine need not have been so very 
proud and stiff at first, like she who persecuted La Céte 
Mal Taillée in the Arthurian tale.” 

With Matthew Arnold affirming the correctness 
of the phrase “such as him,” and Andrew Lang 
authorizing “like she” in the foregoing quotation 
—for it is his penwork—to say nothing of the 
every-day instances of other pronominal miscon- 
structions, it seems te me little to be deprecated 
if our pronouns went the way of nouns in the 
matter of case-inflexion. It is inexpedient to 
retain in circulation two coins of different values 
when one is continually mistaken for the other. 
Abolish one of the case-forms, whichever you 
please, and by-and-by “ him is” would be as sweet 
to the ear as Mr. Arnold’s “such as him,” or “ go 
to she” would as little horrify the hearer as Mr, 
Lang’s “ like she.” 

Mr. Lang probably will not admit that such a 
reform of the language is desirable. He has not 


fought for his phrase, and is not, I opine, likely to 
do so, He will, of course, plead that he was nod- 
ding, like the bonus Homerus he is, when the 
word slipped from his pen ; but inferiors will per- 
haps follow his example without the nodding. 

F, Apams. 


Jouy Lorp Mayo 
&c. (See 7" S. iv. 506; v. 151; 88. iv. 134, 232. 
—The confusion referred to with respect to this 
subject will, I venture to think, not be lessened 
by the notes which have appeared on the subject 
from and including the first reference. It seems 
strange that, with Somerset House copies of wills, 
such differences can exist. The following, I hope, 
will confirm and strengthen the statement under 
the last reference, and possibly help to throw a 
little light on the subject. 

Sir John Browne was Mayor in 1480, Sir 
William Hariot was Mayor in 1481. 

Sir William Brown, Mayor in 1507. It was 
Sir Stephen Jenings who was Mayor in 1508. 

Sir William Brown, Mayor in 1513; Sir George 
Monoux, Mayor in 1514. All of which is confirmed 
by Heylyn’s ‘Help to English History,’ which 
contains a complete list of the Mayors of London, 
with their arms (London, 1773), and agrees with 
a list of Mayors in ‘A New View of London’ 
(1708), but not as to the title of the Mayor in 
1507. I may mention that these lists 
generally with ‘The Chronicles of the Mayors,’ 
&c. (1188 to 1274), and ‘ The French Chronicle of 
London’ (1259 to 1343), by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
(London, 1863). In the ‘ New View of London’ 
I find Brown's tomb bore the date 1507. A note 
with regard to the knighting of Mayors states, 
“after the year 1390 the Mayors were commonly 
Knighted except during the Troubles and Usurpa- 
tion.” 

In Baker's ‘ Chronicles’ Sir J. Browne is named 
as being Mayor in the twentieth year of the reign 
of Edward IV. The ancient name of Montacute 
passed in 1461 to John Nevil, grandchild of 
Thomas, Earl of Shrewsbury, who married Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Engoldsthorp. It then 
passed to H. Pole, great-grandchild of Richard 
Nevil, elder brother of John; from Pole it went 
to Sir Anthony Brown, who was descended from a 
daughter of John Nevil, before named, and who be- 
came Marquis in 1470. Sir A. Brown died 1592; 
and Anthony-Maria Brown, grandson, succeeded ; 
he died in 1629, to be followed by Francis Brown, 
Viscount Montacute, died 1682, &c. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.H.S. 

Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


Lorps Lizvrenant.— Most of your readers are 
aware that for some time past the souls of ardent 
politicians have been exercised as to the manner 
in which justices of the peace are appointed. It 
has been assumed (I shall not pause to consider 
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whether rightly or wrongly) that the Lords 
Lieutenant of the various counties send in the 
names of future justices to the Lord Chancellor, 
and that then the favoured individuals appear in 
the commission as a matter of course. 

Newspapers of all shades of political opinion 
have been discussing this and related questions, 
and all of them, Radical, Unionist, Conservative, 
and Tory, have taken it for granted that the func- 
tionary who designates future justices is the Lord 
Lieutenant, Is this so? I think not. My im- 
— is that the Lords Lieutenant, as such, 

ve not now, and never have had, anything to do 
with the matter. Theirs is a military appointment. 
The confusion seems to have arisen thus. For a 
long time back—certainly from the period of the 
Restoration—it has been the habit to unite in one 

the distinct offices of Lord Lieutenant and 

Rotuloram. The holder of the latter 
dignity is the head magistrate of his county, and 
I believe that it is he, not the Lord Lieutenant, 
who has been in the habit of making suggestions 
to the Lord Chancellor as to magisterial appoint- 
ments. If I am right in this, the matter should 
be made plain ; if | am wrong, some one will, I 
trust, correct me. A Justice or Peace, 


“ Carponizer,” a New Worpv.—Dr. W. Lefroy, 
Dean of Norwich, in a paper recently read by bim 
in that city on the non-observance of Sunday, uses 
this word, which I do not find in the ‘N. E. D,’ 
Speaking of the hundreds of thousands who in 
various ways are engaged in Sunday labour, he 
enumerates “barmen, barmaids, drivers, con- 
ductors, ostlers, carbonizers, stokers,” &. Who 
these carbonizers are, or how distinguished from 
stokers, does not appear. Those who heard the 
paper read could but guess that the Dean meant 
those who have to feed the fires with coals in the 
museums or picture galleries now thrown open to 
the public on Sundays. H, T. Grirrirs. 


Miss Porter (1776-1850), Romancist. 
—An inscription on a tombstone in St. Oswald’s 
Churchyard, Durham, records the deatb, on Sept. 8, 
1779, in his forty-fifth year, of her father, William 
Porter, for twenty-three years surgeon to the 
Inniskilling Regiment of Dragoons. His widow, 
Jane Porter, daughter of Peter Blenkinsopp, ‘‘s 
member of Durham Uathedral for sixty-five years,” 
and mother of Wm. Ogilive Porter, M.D. (1774- 
1850), surgeon in the Royal Navy, of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter (1777-1842) and of Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter (1780-1832), died on June 18, 
1831, aged eighty-six, and lies interred in Esher 
Churchyard, co. Surrey. Hipwett. 


“Jor."—Public Advertiser, Aug. 17, 1776 :— 
“The presiding Officer of Justice...... is unwearied in 
discovering the real Jut of the Case.” 


H. H. 8. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct, 


Atnott or Arnore.—The Weekly Sun of 
September 17, 1893, has the following paragraph : 

“His Grace of Athole has altered the spelling of his 
name to‘ Atholl.’ Likely enough the Duke bas been 
hunting up the family archives and found that the 
earliest spelling of the title included two J's, Seeing 
however, that the Duke’s ancestors had been content 
with a single letter for so many centuries, it might bave 
been wiser for him to have clung to the old spelling.” 

Bat is it a fact that Athole has been the usual 
spelling for “ many centuries”? If so, and if the 
change has taken place only this year, it is singular 
that the only spelling of the various titles attached 
to this name given in Mr, Edward Solly’s pains- 
taking and valuable ‘ Index of Hereditary Titles of 
Honour’ (published by the Index Society in 1880), 
from the twelfth century down to and including 
the present and sole dukedom, is Atholl, The 
dukedom was created in 1703; and the earldom 
from which it grew dated only from 1629, at which 
date all previous titles of Atholl would seem to 
have been extinct. Jonn W. Bone, F.S.A. 


Scainte Frecner.—Amongst the deeds of C. 
Baldwyn Childe, of Kyne Park, Worcestershire, 
are two, dated respectively 1577 and 1579, the 
purport of which is as follows :— 

“1577. James Pyit and William Oliver £10...... 
one parcell of land with the appurtency lyeng and 
being in the Parish of Stoke Bliss in the co, of Here- 
ford called and known by the name of Scainte Fiecher’s 
chappell churche yard, alias chappell close.” 

“1579. Francis Downes of Hyde to James Pytt of 
Stoke Bliss Bargain and Sale of the chapel called 
Scainte Fiecher'’s Chappell and 14 Acre of land and half 
a virgate of land belonging to the said late chappell 
situate in Stoke Bliss, Hereford, in the tenure of John 
Pytt as amply as John Herbert and Andrew Palmer 
lately had the premises of the ground of Queen Eliza- 
beth by letters patent of 22* Sep. in her 17™ year to 
hold of the Queen in soceage. Downes gave possession 
by cutting a terf and hawthorn twig.” 

Can any of your readers give any information of 
Scainte Flecher ? W. Paiuips. 
Snrewsbury. 


Upat Texvre.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information about the udal tenure of land 
referred to in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘The 
Pirate’? Was it different from the feudal tenure? 

Owen 


“Lever sest.”—What is the origin of this 
expression, of which journalists are so fond, and 
which appears so frequently in accounts of football 
and cricket matches? It does not appear to be 
noticed in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s. “best.” 
I suppose that the expression is American, and not 
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the English of some past century. Why has the 
epithet level been introduced ? Surely to do one’s 
best meets all the requirements of the case ; better 
than one’s best one cannot do, Bartlett, in his 
* Dictionary of Americanisms,’ gives a quotation 
for the use of the from the Hartford 
Courant, Oct. 4, 1869. 
F. O. Binxseck Terry. 


Grarrin Prayxarp: Peters.—Any particulars 
of the parentage and occupation of Graffia Prank- 


ard, of the town of Somerton, in the county of 
Somerset, and of the city cf Bristol, from 1680 to 
1720 ; also of James Peters, of the city of Bristol, 
of about the same period, would we ge 


Portraits or Ropert Linpiey, Vioton- 


CELLIST,—I am puzzled by two —_ of Lindley 
one of which appeared in the Illustrated London 3 


News at the time of his death, the other in last 

September's Strad. As they are both at about the 

same time of life, and there is not the least re- 

semblance between them, perhaps some corre- 

epeaient can say which is correct. T. 8. 
‘ast. 


“To switon.”—I wonder if any of your readers 
can tell me if there is such a verb in the English 
language as swilch. I cannot find it in any dic- 
tionary. Yet somehow it forces itself upon my 
memory in connexion with the sound of water 
washing over shingle. Am I at fault, or not? 


Crcit 
Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, 8.W. 


Ricnarp Jongs.— 

“On Monday se’nnight, died at Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, Richard Jones, -. generally known by the name 
of Happy Dick, under which title he was the subject of a 
— =" old song.”—* Annual Register,’ August, 

9, p. 127, 


Tar Sarum Missat.—I saw it stated the 
other day that when Cardinal Pole restored the 
Latin Offices of the Church he did not restore 
the old Sarum Offices, but introduced the Roman. 
I had always been under the impression that the 
Roman Missal was introduced into England by the 
Fathers from Douai in 1570. Which is right ? 

E. Leaton-Bienxinsorr,. 


“ Warver.”—Will some one supply the deri- 
vation of this word, thus and otherwise spelt, and 
used in the sense of a pond ? W. ©. W. 


Portraits or Epwarp I.—Oan any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me information as to what authen- 
tic likenesses of this king still survive? The author 
of the ‘Greatest of the Plantagenets’ gives us a 
noble portrait of Edward, taken, as be tells us, from 
a drawing of a statue at Cameron Castle by Vertue, 


which was made before the statue was so defaced 
asit is now. This picture, whether authentic or 
not—and it shows the peculiar droop of the left 

elid which Edward inherited from his father—at 

l events remarkably corresponds with one’s idea 
of what the king should have been like. There is, 
I believe, a statue at York Minster on the screen 
there, but I do not know when or by whom this 
was erected. Tbe representation of Edward I.’s head 
upon his coins makes him beardless, with rather a 
narrow, triangular face. How he appears upon his 
seals I do not know. The statue for (or now on) 
Blackfriars Bridge is, so far as the face goes, a 
coarse, valgar, and quite impossible representation—— 
worse, if possible, than the dream-face evolved out 
of his inner consciousness by the poet William 
Blake, Lastly, a MS. in ion of Mr. Bernard 
uaritch, written at Venice in 1330, by Guido of 
Colonna, is supposed to contain a portrait of the 
king taken when on his way to or from his crusade. 
The identification rests on very doubtful grounds. 
Mr. Quaritch describes it as follows :— 

“ A dark bearded warrior with a red surcoat over his 
mail; bis sword held aloft in his right hand, his left 
hand supporting a shield which bears the letter E.” 


C. R. 
Uppingham. 


Patmer or Wincuam.—Can any one refer me 
to any books that give particulars of the various 
members of this family to whom Wingham Oollege 
was given ? I have the names given on their tombs 
in this church, and by Hasted and other writers 
on Kent. Their arms were, ‘‘ Or, two bars gules, 
each charged with three trefoils of the field; in 
chief a greyhound currant, sable.” 


Hussey. 
Wingeham, near Dover. 


“‘Mirx-stop."—In a recent note on ‘Slop- 
seller’ (8 S. iv. 193) I quoted in part a passage 
from Robert of Branne’s ‘ Handlyng Synne’ in 
which occurs “ melk slope” (I. 514), with “slope” 
(525, 526) and “‘sloppe” (537), designating a 
leather bag for holding milk. I find, however, in 
the ‘Promptorium Parvuloram,’ “ mylke stop, or 
payle,” and “ stoppe, vessel for mylkynge.” 
in the Northumbrian dialect meant a robe, as 
shown in the ‘ Yorkshire Plays’; and as there is 
no analogy between a robe and a vessel for holding 
milk, a“ melk sloppe” is unintelligible. Oan it 
be that the scribe went wrong, and wrote sloppe or 


slope for stoppe ? F. Apams, 


Grorce Cores, Master or Battiot 
Bisnor or Onester.—Can any one acquaint 
me with the birthplace of Bishop Cotes, whose 
name is cupstenstanie omitted in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’? He was Master of Balliol from 1539 to 
1545, and Bis of Chester from 1554 till his 
death in the year. The Rev. W. D. 
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Macray bas informed me that, as Cotes was at one 
time a Fellow of Magdalene, without having 
viously been a demy, be must been a Yorkshire 
fellow. Perhaps some Yorkshire genealogist will 
be able to help me. f. Sanpers. 

Hoylake Vicarage. 

Francis, Vican or 
aBnouT 1570.—I should be much obliged if - 
correspondent would furnish me privately wit 
particulars about this personage, or inform me 
where I could obtain any. J. Lancnorng. 

Vicarage, Lamberburst. 


Frexcu Lyrics. —Is there any satisfactory 
anthology of the shorter lyrics of the modern 
French poets, the men of to-day a yee: 
If so, in what form did it appear, by whom 
was it published ? B. L. R. ©. 


Parisu or Hicn Ercat, 
Accounsts.—I should be much obliged for any 
comments on, or explanations of, the following 
words and phrases: Lewn, Lestall (apparently 
always = 3s. 4d.). 

1687. Pd. to Mr. Attkies for his Advice and Assistance 
upon the panes of the Red Coate and Dorothy Sea- 


man, 00. . 

1690 (and annually to 1709). Pd. for the Goale, House 
of Correction, and Maimed Soldiers, 06. 14. 00. 

1722, Pd. for levelling the Dramble, 00. 01. 00. 

1741, Pd, for my journey to Wem and Expences on 
the Canner's account, 00. 02. 06, 

1744, Pd. 2 memed Solder that was memed at 


Catteriana, 00. 00. 06. 
awe for 24 yards of Cres for the Dearment, 
1768. Pd. for thatching Springles and watering Straw 
00. 


the school, 00, 08. 
H. F, Vane. 
High Ereall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


Cuartes Gisses.— Who was the father of 
Charles Gibbes, the sugar-baker, of Thames Street, 
London, who married Ann, daughter of Robert 
Jennings, of Courteenhall (died 1774), Deputy 


Anditor of the Exchequer ? 
Tomas Perry, F.C.S. 


Carr. Kirroz, R.N.—I should be glad if any 
of your correspondents could give me information 
as to the ancestry of Capt. Edward Kittoe, R.N., 
of Sholden, near Deal. I do not know the date 
of his birth or death, but his widow died at Chad- 
well St. Mary, March 9, 1850, so be must have 
died prior to this date. There was a Capt. W. 
Hagh Kittoe, R.N., who died at Lyme Regis 
Oct, 13, 1820. Was he the father of Capt. Edward 
Kittoe? Any information as to the Kittoe family 
will be of value. M. ©. Owen. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 


Louis XVI. axp Count O’Conrnett.—In ‘ The 
ut Colonel of the Irish Brigade,’ vol. ii. p. 121, 
@ letter from Count O'Connell to his brother 


Maurice O’Connell, of Darimane, dated London, 
Dec. 11, 1793. He writes, & propos of joining 
Lord Moira as aide-de-camp ‘‘ on his expedition 
to the coast of France,”— 

“ My only certain prospect would be the guillotine, if 


unhappily taken prisoner, even if I had « British Com- 
mission, as Iam on the list of the Outlawed Persons, 


some letters of mine to the Late King of France — 
been found amidst many others in his 7 
having been printed in the collection of papers by 
order of the Convention.” 

When were these papers printed; under what 


title ; and where can a copy be seen ? 
Ross O’Cowwett. 
Killarney. 


“ MALUIT ESSE QUAM ViIDERI Whence 
is this H. F. Vaye. 

High 1 Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 

Tuomas Marrex.—What was the office once 
held by Thomas Marten, of Rousham, termed on 
his tombstone “Clerk to y* papers to y* Wood 
Street Compter”? The said Thomas Marten was 
afterwards secr to the Commissioners of For- 
feited Estates following the Old Pretender’s 
rebellion, and lastly secretary to the South Sea 
Bubble Settlement. Any particulars about him 
would be acceptable, as renewed tombstone of 


1860 contains manifest errors in the dates. 
Tuomas Perry, F.C.S. 


“Fewpace.”— What is the authority forthis word, 
given in the glossary to Fairholt’s ‘ Costume’ and 
in some English dictionaries, with the explanation, 
‘a protection for the throat, afterwards replaced 
by the gorget”’? The Old French fendace means 
simply “ slit” or “chink.” In the absence of any 
an to the contrary, it is natural to suspect 
that the gloss above quoted is due to a misunder- 
standing of some passage in which a person is said 
to have received a wound in the neck through a 
fendace in his armour. But I know of no English 
example of the word in any sense. 

Hawry Brapeey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W. 


*Tae Girsy Lappre.’—Where can I find the 
old ballad with the above title, which narrates the 
story of the intrigue of Johnnie Faa, the gips 
monarch, with Jean, Countess of Cassilis ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Sr. Oswrra.—Sir Wm. Sawtri, burnt in 1402, 
was, it is said, Rector of St. Oswyth, in the 
of London. Where was this church situate? 
have consulted Stow’s ‘Survey,’ &c., and cannot 
find it. G. A. Browse. 


Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 

Inrenpep Kyicats or THe Rorat Oax.—Is 
there a complete list of these extant? If so, where 
is it to be found ? W. D. Puvx. 
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Beglies. 


“SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.” 
(8 S. iv. 407.) 

I remember giving an authority for this term, 
with an intimation that it might possibly be the 
original source of its appearance in writing, in 
*N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 198, from an ancient writer, 
Anonymus, ‘ De Incredibilibus,’ which was first 

blished by Leo Allatius from a MS. in the 

atican, Rome, 1641. See the preface, sign. 5 
vers., to ‘Opuscula Mythologica, Physica et 
Ethica,’ Amst., 1688. The chapter, with the 
Greek as Ta ‘Exra Ocdpara, Lat. “ Septem 
Miracula,” is at pp. 85, 86. Of this last work 
an earlier notice in respect of publication, but 
in reality much later, is that given by Beyerlinck 
in the ‘ Theatrum,’ t. iv. L. 1049 CO, :— 

“De septem orbis Miraculis, inquit Czlius, lib, 23, 
ce. 64.4. Inter septem orbis miracula annumerantur, 
Diane in primis Epbesis templum: inde Mausoleum, 
hoc est, Mausoli sepulchrum: Colossus solis apud Rho- 
dios: Jovis Olympici simulachrum, quod Phidias fecit 
ex ebore: muri Babylonis, quos excitavit regina Semi- 
ramis: Pyramides in Aigypto: Obeliscus Semiramidis 
Babylone cu. pedum longitudine, latitudine vero xxiv. 
Ex veteribus tamen non omnes eadem sensere : nam ex iis 
quos recensuimus, aliquo ex puncto, sunt qui Cyri regis 
archivum substituant, quod arte prodiga Memnon sit 
confabricatus illigatis auro lapidibus, sicuti Cassiodorus 
seribit. Inveni qui urbis Rome Capitolium hisce inse- 
rerent miraculis, cujus excellentiam mire effert Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, ubi sit: Serapeum Alexandrie 
atriis et columnis amplissimis, ac spirantibus signorum 
figmentis, et reliqua operum multitudine ita est exorna- 
tum, ut post Capitolium, quo se Roma in sternum 
attollit, nihil orbis terrarum cernat ambitiosius. Erat 
tamen in urbe vetus Capitolium et novum : et hoc quidem 
regione sexta, octava illud. In Capitolio preeterea deorum 
omnium simulachra celebrabantur. Sed et pensiles 
Babylonis hortos in hanc censuram plerique admittunt.” 

The above is from tbe ‘ Lectiones Antique’ of 
Celius Rhodiginus (fl. 1450-1525), fol. in 1599. 

Ep. MarsHat. 


Mr. Watter’s list of these differs slightly from 
any that I remember to have seep. It includes 
the walls of Babylon, and omits the Pharos of 
Alexandria, The list, thus amended, is said by 
Chambers (‘ Encyclopedia’) to be given by Philo 
of Byzantium in a special work on the subject 
which has been edited by Orelli (1816). Dr. 
Brewer (‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’) gives the 
same list, adding that perhaps the palace of Cyrus 
should take the place of the Pharos. He also 
gives a list of seven wonders of the Middle Ages, 
in which are some of those Mr. WaLLER mentions 
as worthy of a place among the first seven. 

To the other sevens mentioned by Mr. WALLER 
may be added the Seven Joys of the Virgin and 
her Seven Sorrows, the Seven Churches of Asia, 
the Seven Sleepers, the Seven Wise Masters, the 


Seven Senses, and others too sacred to be included 
in such a general list. It would, perhaps, be con- 
sidering too curiously to insist upon such purely 
historical instances as the Seven Years’ War, the 
Seven Bishops, the Seven Weeks’ War, &c., as 
illustrating the mystical virtue of this number—a 
virtue first attributed to it on astronomical or 
astrological grounds. See Chambers, or the dic- 
tionary of Dr. Brewer already referred ao B 


A correspondent asks, concerning this phrase, 
how old it is, and who made the selection. The 
number was proverbial at the Christian era, and 
probably long before. The elder Pliny, in the 
latter half of the first century (‘ N. H.,’ xxxvi. 4, 9), 
speaks of the Septem miracula, and describes the 
architects of the Mausoleum five hundred years 
before as doing their best that their work might 
be counted in that number. Similar is the lan- 
guage of Strabo (p. 652), writing two generations 
before Pliny. He says the Colossus at Rhodes, 
dating from about 300 B.c., was confessed in his 
time to be one of the Seven Wonders. 

The earliest description of the chiefest seven I 
have met with is by Philon, in a tract of five 
pages, as printed by Didot, in the same volume 
with Relian. Philon is commonly said to have 
flourished at Byzantium two centuries before our 
era. But whatever his date, he talks of the 
Septem orbis spectacula as a well-known phrase in 
his day, no less than it appears in Strabo and 
Pliny. 

The wonders named by Philon are the same 
with those mentioned by your correspondent as 
most approved in our days. He has an interesting 
paragraph about each of the seven, save the 
Mausoleum, and he mentions the site of that as 
in Halicarnassus of Caria. His first words are 
that the seven were known to everybody by — 
but to few by sight, inasmuch as it was the la 
of a lifetime to visit them all. The selection was 
probably made by Alexandrine scholars as soon as 
the Rhodian Colossus was completed. 

James D. Borer. 

“ L’Escurial, commencé par Juan Bautista, terminé 
par Herrera, est assurément, aprés les pyramides 
d’Egype, les plus grand tas de granit qui existe sur la 
terre; on le nomme en Espagne la huitiéme merveille 
du monde: chaque pays a sa huitiéme merveille, ce qui 
fait au moins trente huitiémes merveilles du monde.” — 
Théophile Gautier, ‘ Voyage en Espagne,’ ed, 1845, ch. x. 

JonaTHan Bovucaier. 


**Tatiet,” 4 West-Country Worp (5" §. xii. 
246, 376, 398 ; 8 S. iv. 450, 495).—In confirma- 
tion of Mr. Mayuew’s view that this word has 
been borrowed from Welsh at a comparatively late 
period, it is of interest to note that in the modern 
colloquial Welsh of to-day this word is pronounced 


Seven Sisters, the Seven Bodies of Alchemy, the 


towlod, without any vestige of the v sound before 
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the J, as in the literary taflod or taflawd, quoted 
by your correspondent. The dropping of this f 
seems to be the usual form, whether followed by 
another consonant or not, and is precisely analo- 
gous to our Somerset grawl as the usual dialectal 
form of gravel, and also to the dowl for devil of 
the ‘Exmoor Scolding.’ I am credibly informed 
that the Welsh literary dyfod, i. ¢. coming, is pro- 
nounced colloquially dwad about Aberystwith, 
while further south, in Carmarthen, the same word 
is shortened almost to a monosyllable, dd'd. 

The reason the word tallet has spread so quickly 
all over the south-west of England is that we have 
no other to express precisely the same meaning, 
which implies a distinct connexion with the roof. 
Our nearest approach to it is cock-laff (cock-loft) ; 
but tallet implies much larger space—in fact, the 
whole of the area covered by a roof above the 
walls ; while cock-loft would only express the part 
above the upper tie beams under the apex of the 
roof ; so that there is often a cock-loft included in 
the tallet. It is curious, too, that while we have 
borrowed our word from Welsb, they in turn have 
adopted loft, which I am informed is good Welsh, 
from us. The above remarks only go to show 
once more the variety of words necessary to convey 
the slightest shade in meaning or description of 
the acts and things of the peasant’s every-day life, 
and help to prove how infinitely larger is his 
vocabularly than Prof. Max Miiller would have 
us believe. F. T. Exvworray. 


Is not this west-country word, signifying “ a hay- 
loft over a stable or an unceiled space next the 
roof,” simply a corruption of the word talus? Talus, 
according to Bailey, is derived from the French, 
and is the name for ‘‘ anything that goes sloping.” 
He also says that in fortification a talus is “the 
slope given to the rampart or wall that it may 
stand faster”; and “‘in masonry, the talus of a 
wall is when its thickness is lessened by degrees.” 
I would suggest, therefore, that tallet, as a corrupt 
form of talus, really means a sloping roof, and has 
gradually been applied to the space inside the 
slope of the roof, or the hayloft. 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 


I do not see anything ‘‘ very remarkable” in a 
Welsh word being borrowed by Herefordshire, 
lying as this does upon three Welsh-speaking 
counties, Radnor, Brecknock, and Monmouth ; or 
that the same word should be adopted by Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester, and Dorset, lying as 
they do between or adjacent to Monmouth and the 
Welsh kingdom of Cornwall ; and seeing that there 
are so many words completely absorbed in the 
English language, that a Welshman scarcely sus- 
pects that they are his own—for instance, basket, 
coracle, travel and its other form travail, bastard, 
&c, What does seem “ very remarkable” to me is 
the statement that taflod was “ borrowed by the 


Welsh from late Latin,” “probably a medisval 
borrowing, perhaps from monkish Latin,” “ or it 
may be due to the Latin description of property in 
wills.” This is all very vague, and unsupported by 
a shadow of reason or the least historical reference. 
I think your readers are entitled to both, for the 
word is so thoroughly Welsh, in both primitive 
and suffix, that it bears no trace whatever of 
foreign derivation. The primitive tafl is fre- 
quently used in compound Welsh words—for 
instance, tefl-an=balance or scaie, tafl-iadur= 
projectile, tofl-odiad=interjection, tafl-odi =inter- 
ject, tafl-rwyd=casting-net, ffon-dafl=a sling. 
From the English equivalents your readers will be 
prepared for the statement that the idea imbedded 
in the word tafl is that of something thrown, cast, 
or pitched. Then, as regards the suffix awd, or its 
variant od, it always implies action, and, according 
to the Rev. M. Rowlands, the word to which it is 
affixed becomes a verbal noun—for instance, dar- 
Uen=read, darllen-awd=a reading, gordd=a 
beetle or mall, gordd-od=a blow from a beetle. 

Then the analogue in English of taflod would be 
pitching. The phrase “ pitch of a roof” is a good 
architectural term ; and what more appropriate 
name could be giving to the space between the 
lines of inclination of a roof than “ the pitching ”? 
—y taflod=the pitching—and that was the name 
given it by the old British nation, from the 
resources of their own language, I believe, before 
the advent of any monk and without the aid of 
‘‘monkish Latin.” It is most probable that it 
was the mode of filling the rack with the fodder 
that first suggested the name taflod, for instead of 
its being pushed up from below, it was pitched 
into the rack from the taflod above. 

I doubt very much the statement that “ taflod 
means roof.” Ihave never heard it used in con- 
nexion with the outside of a roof, and with the 
inside only metonymically. Hueuss. 

17, Upper Warwick Street, Liverpool. 


For tabulata we need not go to Du Cange. 
Virgil uses it for rows above rows, or storys above 
storys, in ‘ Georg.,’ ii. 361:— 

Viribus eniti quarum et contemnere ventos 
Assuescant, summasque sequi tabulata per ulmos. 

Compare ‘Ain.,’ ii. 464, and xii. 672. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor. 


Transtations or ‘Don Quixote’ iv. 
402).—Allow me to refer your correspondent to a 
note of mine on this subject, mentioning an edition 
of ‘Don Quixote’ in my library, profusely illus- 
trated by Sir Jobn Gilbert and others, and pub- 
lished by H. G. Bohn in 1842 (5" S. xii. 489). It 
is a large octavo, closely printed in double columns, 
pp. 507. A preface is supplied, but the author 
does not give his name. In answer to this Mr. 
A. J. Durrietp sent an interesting reply (6" 8. 
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i. 22), and said in reference to the book that it was 
**the work of one acquainted with the Spanish 
onan, be bat not much impressed with the genius of 


OTe ition of ‘Don Quixote’ by Smollett 
makes it appear a vulgar and coarse book, which 
it never was intended to be, and it is just "such @ 
translation as might be expected from the author 
of ‘ Roderick Random’ and ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ 
There has been always some difference of opinion 
as to the style and obj jects of this remarkable work, 
and certainly it can be best appreciated by those 
who understand the Spanish language, as its 
beauties can be merely “aintly reflected through 
the medium of translations. 

Charles Kingsley once told me that ‘‘ he con- 
sidered ‘Don Quixote’ one of the saddest books 
ever written,” and Lord Byron bes the following 
criticism upon it in ‘Don Juan’: 

Cervantes smiled Spain's Chivalry away ; 

A single laugh demolished the right arm 
Of his own country ;—seldom since that de day 

Has - 1 had heroes. While Romance ould charm, 
The world gave ground before her bright array : 

And therefore bave his volumes done such barm, 

That all their glory, as a com ition, 
Was dearly purchased by his perdition 
to xiii. stanza xi, 

It seems to me that never was there a portrait 
drawn of one to whom “the grand old name of 
gentleman” might be more fitly applied than to 
the hero, as so much courtesy, so much proper 
feeling is shown by him. The book contains 

of indelicacy, but not on the part or from 
the lips of the hero. In the edition of which I 
have been ing the story found at the inn is 
called the ‘‘ Novel of the Curious Impertinent,” 
whilst Smollett styles it the ‘‘ Novel of the Im- 
pertinent Curiosity”; and Don aixote iis styled 
the “‘ Knight of the Sorrowful Figure,” and by 
Smollett the ** Knight of the Rueful Countenance,” 
Scenes in the work — formed the subject of 
innumerable paintings by celebrated artists, and it 
has several times been adapted to the stage. Even 
at the present da “new grand ballet” of 
* Don Quixote’ is Fra represented at the Alham- 
bra (Jan. 9). We have preserved also up to the 
present time in the language the terms quixotic, 
quicotry, and quizotism. The name Rozinante is 
bestowed on a poor, lean horse, and Dapple 

ass. 

Smollett’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ was 
originally published in 1755; and some years 
later he issued ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ a poor 
travesty on the immortal work of Cervantes, and 
one unworthy of Smollett. Ten years later, the 
Rev. R. Graves wrote that curious book ‘The 
Spiritaal Quixote,’ and other imitations followed, 

a ' The Amicable Quixote’ and ‘The Female 
Quixote” Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


T have a translation which I do not identify 
on Mr. Warrts’s list :— 

“The History of the Renowned Don Quixote, &e., &c, 
Translated from the Original Spanish by Charles Henry 
Wilmot, Esq., 2 vols, London, printed for J. Cooke at 
Shakespear's "Head in Paternoster Row, 1774.” 

I do not, of course, suppose it is unknown to 
Mr. Warts; doubtless for some reason it was not 
worth inserting. But I should be glad to hear 
what is known of its history, if Mr. Warts would 
give a few more minutes to his subject. 

©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Morro or tae Doxe or Martporoven (8 
S. iv. 388, 497).—With a view to —< holding the 
high standard of accuracy maintained by ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
may I be permitted to point out some errors which 
have crept into Mr. Stitwetu’s brief reference to 
this subject. 

The literal translation of ‘ Fiel pero desdichado” 
Faithful but (or more strictly 

perhaps, “un y 

Pero, in Spanish ~ 7 accented on either 
syllable, although perd, in "Talia (with, however, 
a = meaning), has the accent on the last 
syllable. 

The Spanish for disinherited is desheredado (not 
« diaheredado "), pp. of desheredar, not ‘‘ desheri- 

ar 

I cannot refer to Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary 
(1807), but desheredar is correctly. spelt in the 
eleventh edition of Neuman and Baretti’s Dic- 
tionary, and, of course, in the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy. Groner BrackENBuRY. 

19, Tite Street, 8.W. 


Tae Carpivat (8" §. iii. 385).—The 
quotations from the ‘Ad Herennium’ are here 
given as from Cicero. The book is usuall 
printed with Cicero’s works, but its author 
uncertain. Smith’s ‘Classical Dictionary’ says 
(under Cicero—Rhetorical Works”) that ‘‘it 
was certainly not written by Cicero.” It has been 
conjectured that the book was written by Corni- 
ficius the younger, mentioned by Quinctilian 
(* Inst. Orat.,’ iii. 1). It is asserted by some com- 
mentators that it was written by Cornificius the 
elder, to whom Cicero wrote ‘Epist. Fam.,’ xii. 
17-30. It has also been attributed to Cicero and 
to others, Rosert Prerpornt. 


Norman Doorway (8S. iv. 409, 491).—Talk- 
ing of “‘ Puginite freaks,” there is another such to 
be seen in the very modern (circa 1860) Norman 
doorway of the little church of Hampton Gay, in 
Oxfordshire. It stands close to the line, on the 
right coming from Oxford, between the stations 
known formerly as Woodstock Road and Kirt- 
lington, but now described as Kidlington and 
Bletchington, and near it occurred the fearful 
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railway accident of Christmas Eve, 1874. Many 
enthusiasts must have longed to jump out of the 
train and examine its dog-tooth — >. 


I wish the querist would fix precisely the localit 
of this, as = Somes not to refer to tobe. The 
* London Di ” has three “ York Roads,” the 
‘North Suburban Directory’ has three, and the 
‘South Suburbs’ four. Not one of these ten has 
any Ann Street connected. E. L. G. 


Corennacey, Taz Horss (8 S. iv. 447, 489). 
—Undoubtedly this famous steed was of a bright 
bay colour, rather slender in his contours, and 
with an animated expression and action. Witness 
the capital portrait painted of him by James 
Ward, which is now at Alnwick, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, where it is preserved as the 
companion to a portrait of Napoleon’s white stal- 
lion, Marengo, an equally famous charger, upon 
which the Emperor is represented in Vernet’s well- 
known and often engraved portrait, called in Eng- 
land “ Napoleon Crossing the Alps.” As to the 
Duke of Wellington's estimate ot Ward’s picture, 
see ‘ Memoirs of B. R, Haydon,’ Pe 


* Croker’s Correspondence and Diaries,’ London, 
Murray, 3 vols., 1884, may be consulted for inter- 
esting matter about the Duke and his favourite 


charger, taken down from his Grace’s lips. 
W. J. F. 
Dublin. 


Count Sr. Martin ve Frowr (8 S. iv. 487). 
—In the Monthly Magazine for Dec. 1, 1804, 
under ‘Marriages in and near London,’ is the 
following, relating to this gentleman :— 

“His Excellency Count St. Martin de Front [erro- 
neously printed Pont], many years ambassador from the 
King of Sardinia to the Court of London, to Lady Fleet- 
wood, widow of the late Sir Thomas Fleetwood, Bart. 
The ceremony was performed by a clergyman of the 
Catholic Church, a dispensation having been previously 
obtained from the Bishop of London.” 

Lady Fleetwood was Mary Winifred, eldest 
daughter of Richard Bostock, of Queen’s Square, 
London, and married Thomas Fleetwood, Nov. 2, 
1771. After the death of the Count de Front she 
was married to Thomas Wright. 

R. C. Bostock. 

Broadstairs. 


Pian ror MS. Norszs (8" S. iv. 
528).—In reply to Astarrs, the notes should be 
written on separate sheets of paper, all of one size; 
the title or subject should be written clearly at 
the top, preferably in redink. Fora small number 
of notes the index files such as are used in most 
places of business for letters and invoices are most 
convenient. These files give a separate division 
for each letter, and they are very cheap. For 


facility of reference, if the number of notes is very 
large, it might be well to have six of these files, 
lette: ively A, E,3,0,U, Y. Each note 
could then be indexed under its first letter and its 
first vowel. For example, a note headed “ Adam” 
would go into the A division of the A file ; “ Bea- 
con” into the B division of the E file; “ Cider” 
into the C division of the I file, and so forth. Or 
separate files could be kept for different subjects. 
Bat if Astarre’s friend does not mind the expense, 
he would find a set of pigeon-holes more con- 
venient. These may be subdivided for the vowel 
spaces, D. L. Cameron. 


Kewwepy : 8, iv. 488).—Your corre- 
spondent may perhaps find in the following the 
concerning the Henn family which 

seeks :— 


“T have not had the good fortune to see the Stewart 
Exhibition in London, nor did I, until quite lately, see 
the Graphic of Saturday, June 15, which for me and 
the various members of my family the following inter- 
esting statement—‘That amongst the Stewart relics 
belonging to the Duke of Portland, and now in the 
Stewart Exhibition in London, is a silver chalice from 
which King Charles I. received the Holy Communion 
before execution, and which contains an inscription to 
that effect, with the arms of Sir Henry Hene, of Wink- 
field, County Berks, engraven upon it.’ The surname 
which is given in the Graphic of this baronet, whose 
baronetcy was created in 1642, immediately before the 
king raised his standard in Nottingham, is misleading. 
Not only is my family of the same lineage as Sir Henry's, 
but his true name, no common one, is the same as our 
own; and as the fate of Charles I., whether he was 
judicially murdered and a martyr, as I believe he was, 
or whether he was a despot who trampled upon the 
liberties of his country, must, at all events, be for ever 
a landmark in English history, every fact connected 
with it baving a peculiar and abiding interest, I cannot 
but think that the historic value attaching to this chalice 
justifies me in alleging, and proving, the connexion of 
our family with ite owner and donor, — whose 
hands, probably, it was placed in the hands of Bis 
Juxon on the fatal morning of January 30. Proo 
both of name and lineage are of the clearest and simplest 
nature. In the ‘State Papers (Domestic), Charles L, 
from 1629 to 1631,’ is an entry of June 5, 1630, West- 
minster, of ‘a grant to Henry yx eng = of his 
Majesty's carriage, of the Park of Follyjohn, belongi 
to te Castle and Honor of Windsor, County Berks, Sith 
the wood and deer, on payment of 3,400/. and a yearly 
rent of 101. to the Crown.’ In ‘State Papers (Domes- 
tic), Chas. I., 1639 to 1640,” is an entry, Jan. 21, 1640, 
of a letter to ‘ William Earl of Derby and James Lord 
Strange, Chamberlain of Chester, to admit Henry Henn, 
his Majesty's servant. into the office of bailiff itinerant 
within the County Palatine of Chester, to whom his 
Majesty granted the reversion when he was Prince of 
Wales.’ In the Church of Paul's Walden, Hertfordshire, 
is a monument erected ‘by >! Henn, Esq., to the 
memory of per be ee and Dorothy, his wife, the 
said Henry and Dorothy having issue then and yet living, 
Dorothy, married to the said Henry Henn.’ 

“That Henry Henn, who erected this monument, was 
the donor of the silver chalice—the Sir Henry Hene 
mentioned in the Graphic—there is absolute demon- 


stration in Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Extinct and Dormant 
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Baronetcies,’ where it is stated, under the erroneous 
heading, ‘ Hene, of Winkfield,’ that ‘the manor of Foli- 
jobn was granted in 1630 to Sir Henry Hene, who was 
created a baronet in 1642, He married Dorothy, 
daughter of Henry Stapleford, Esq., of Paul's Walden, 
Herts.’ Clearer proof of the man and bis true surname 
there cannot be than what is afforded by these extracts. 
But I have myself handwriting-evidence that Hene was 
not only not the correct name of our family, but that it 
was repudiated by an important member of it. Henry 
Henn, who was created Lord Chief Baron in 1679, had 
been previouely serjeant-at-law and commissioner of 
forfeited estates for the counties of Clare and Galway ; 
and | happen to have a writ amongst my papers directed 
to him as such commissioner, in which he is named 
Henry Hene, Esq., but in the return to this writ— 
which is sealed with his seal, having the same coat of 
arms upon it as the coat of arms upon the chalice—he 
takes care to sign himself Henry Henn. 

“Then as to our lineage, My great-grandfather, the 
Hon, Williem Henn, was made a judge of the King’s 
Bench in 1768. I inherit his law library, and in a large 
folio volume of reports, tempore Chas, II., there is a 
note by him to a case there reported of Sir Henry Henn 
v. Sir Henry Conisby, to the effect that if his nephew, 
William Henn, of Paradise, chose to assert his title to 
this baronetcy (it had become dormant on the death of 
the third baronet in the early part of the last century), 
there ought not to be any difficulty in proving it, From 
this evidence it plainly appears that the Irish branch of 
the Henn family belongs to that of the Sir Henry Hene 
mentioned in the Graphic, and that his true surname is 
the same as our own; and, though proof of title to this 
ancient English baronetcy is, 1 fear, now impossible, I 
confess to a feeling of pride—which, I hope, is not un- 
pardonable—in being of the same name and lineage as 
that of this loyal servant of the Crown, whose loyalty 
and devotion to his beloved master is attested by the 
touching donation of the silver chalice, and was doubt- 
less recognized by the King in the supreme moments 
of his unbappy life. —Taomas Rick Henn.”—Daily 
Express. 


H. T. 


‘Ope to Tosacco’ §, iv. 528).—Mr. 
Watrer Hamittow is sadly at sea. He asks 
“Why Bacon,” in the last line of Calverley’s ‘ Ode 
to Tobacco,’ and not “ Raleigh, or Hawkins, or 
Drake”? The answer is, Because none of the last- 
named Elizabethan heroes kept a tobacconist’s 
shop at Cambridge when Calverley was in residence ; 
and Bacon did. In the same volume, ‘ Verses and 
Translations’ (fourth edition), will be found 
©. 8. C.’s ‘Carmen Seculare,’ which also com- 
memorates Bacon’s tobacco-shop (p. 141) in Latin 
verse :— 

At juvenis (sed cruda viro viridisque juventus) 
rit bacciferas, tunica pendente, tabernas : 
ervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab erca 
Splendidius quiddam solito, pl saporem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de etirpe Jamaice. 
 fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi : 
anillas vocat ; hoc preetexit nomine caules. 


W. 


Wokingham, 


Here ’s to thee, Bacon!” refers to the well- 
known Cambridge tobacconist, whose shop was 


corner of Rose Orescent. The same firm is re- 
ferred to in “ Hic vir, hic est” :— 
By d my education 
and others ; 
Learned to court delirium tremens 
By the aid of Bacon, Brothers. 
(A sentiment, by the way, which every true 
smoker will warmly repudiate.) Some day ‘Verses 
and Translations’ will have to be issued with 
explanatory notes, for there are allusions which 
can be understood only by Cambridge men of a 
former generation. y copy has a few notes 
dating from my Cambridge days, but I wish they 
were more full; and I regret that I trusted to 
my memory to record the good stories then current 
about Calverley, though as I recall them now they 
are excellent ; but how many have I forgotten ? 
Ervest B. Savace. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


I would have answered this query sooner had I 
not feared to be one of a multitude of answerers. 
Bacon was, of course, the name of a chief, if not 
the chief, tobacconist of Cambridge, temp. O. 8. C. 
His name may be over the same shop-door now for 
anything I know; but I should think it is un- 
likely. Ma. Wartrer Hamitron ought to know 
the excellent passage in the ‘Carmen Seculare ’ of 
the same author :— 

Pervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab arca 

Splendidius quiddam solito, plenumque saporem 

Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaice. 

O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi : 

Manillas vocat; hoc pratexit nomine caules, 
Jovian Marswatt, 


| Met numerous replies to the same effect are acknow- 


Vicar or Newcastie §. v. 8).—The refer- 
ence in Foote’s play is to ‘An Estimate of the 
Manners of the Times,’ published in 1757, by the 
Rev. John Brown, D.D., who, three years later, 
was promoted from the rectory of Great Horkesley, 
near Colchester, to the vicarage of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The book was a strong philippic upon 
national vices, and &@ great clamour. 
Cowper, in the ‘Table Talk,’ says that it “rose 
like a paper kite and charmed the town.” Seven 
editions in little more than a year marked the 
height of its success. A second volume followed, 
but failed to attract the same amount of attention, 
and an ‘ Explanatory Defence of the Estimate, &c.,’ 
which the author put forth later, exhausted public 
interest in the subject. Dr. Brown’s litera 
career and its tragic ending are described in 
good collections of biography, and copies of ‘ The 
Estimate’ are easily procurable. 

Ricuarp WELForD. 


Moszs’s ‘Desians or Oostume’ (8 §. iv. 
348).—In the list of works by Thomas Hope, 
‘The Dictionary of English Literature,’ &., by 


(twenty-five years ago) on the Market Hill, at the 
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8. Austin Allibone (1877), gives “(4) Designs of 
Modern Costumes, 1812, fol., by Henry Moses.” 
H. G. Bohn’s ‘ Catalogue of Books’ (1848), p. 151, 
“ Moses, Series of Designs of Modern Costume, 
4to., 30 plates of Domestic Scenes and Uom- 
positions, engraved in outline, 1823.” 

Joun Ravcwirre. 


Joun Liston (8 §. iii. 143, 216, 252, 374, 
418).—So far from any confirmatory evidence 
existing of Liston’s parentage and birth as set 
forth in the account quoted by Mr. Hirwett, the 
passages in question form part of a sham biography 
of the actor, written by Charles Lamb, which will 
be found reprinted in the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ See also 
his ‘ Autobiography of Munden,’ in the same vein. 
Some thirty years ago a memoir of Liston appeared 
in a magazine edited by Mr. Edmund Yates 
(Temple Bar, I think), the writer of which started 
with Lamb’s burlesque account of Liston’s early 
days, and tacked on to it a genuine account of the 
later incidents of his career. Wa. Dovotas, 

1, Brixton Road, 


Guspowper Ptor S. iv. 408, 497).—On 
the evening of this day, a custom, termed babbling, 
was at one time observed in South Holderness, 
chiefly at Otteringham and Keyingham. The boys 
of the village formed themselves into a band as 
evening fell, each armed with a bag containing a 
few stones. The apprentices of the shoemaker and 
blacksmith folded their leathern aprons, putting 
the babbles therein, and by tying the leathern 
strings round formed a bag which they could use 
without fearingits bursting. Using their weighted 
bags as weapons of offence, they beat the doors 
and window shutters of the houses, crying, 

Fift’ o’ November 

We'll mak’ yo’ remember. 
They got more curses than halfpence ; and thankful, 
indeed, might they be if they escaped the clutches 
of the irate rustics ; but the risk added the neces- 
sary flavour to a more perfect enjoyment. 

J. NicHotson. 
50, Berkeley Street, Hull. 


I have heard a story, that a certain village clerk 
ata fifth of November service gave out what he 
called “a hymn of my own composing,” the first 
verse of which ran as follows :— 

This is the day as was the night, 
When wicked folks they did conspire, 
To blow up the Houses of Parliami‘e 
With gun-pe-ou-de-ire. 
I believe this was actually sung to the old tune 
called “ Cambridge,” in which the last line of each 
fone times repeated. ©. S. JERRam. 


Forty years ago, more or less, the village boys 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill used to chant some lines 


of the fifth of November doggrel. I can only 
recall two of them—a variant, evidently, of the 
demand for fuel for a bonfire. Instead o 

A stick and a stake 

For [ Victoria’s } sake, 


A stick and a stump 
For old Oliver's Rump, 
as their fathers had probably done before them 
since the early days of the Commonwealth. 
R. Bruce 


they shouted 


Chingford. 


I remember hearing, some forty years ago, the 
lines quoted by Mr. Warren—or something very 
like them. They were not, however, associated 
with the guy-boys, but with a clerk in a country 
church, who, accustomed to give out the hymns to 
be sung, delivered himeelf one fifth of November 
Sunday to this effect, “‘ Let us sing to the praise, 
&c., a hymn of my own composing ” :— 

A set of d—d papistic dogs 
Together did conspire, 
Two blow up King and Parliament 
With gunny-powder fire. 
I never heard of more than this one verse. 
C. M. P. 


(There is another version, which runs thus :— 
God confound them Papishes, 
Who cruelly did conspire, 
To burn the King and Parliament, 
With gunny-powder fire. 


Browntno’s ‘ Too Late’ (8 S. iv. 524).—The 
last word in my note at the above reference makes 
me seem to attribute to Mr. Symons’s estimate much 
greater critical influence than I intended. I wrote 
that “ but for Mr. Symons’s note of admiration, one 
might never have detected the flaw ” in Browning’s 
rhyme. The remark was intended to indicate that 
we are notoriously slovenly in our reading of verse 
and frequently attend to structure only after special 
invitation to doso. The printer, with undoubtedly 
ample reason on his side, turned flaw into “ plan,” 
thereby passing on a large compliment to Mr, 
Symons, and furnishing students of Browning 
with material for a considerable grievance. This 
explanation, it is to be hoped, will bring all con- 
cerned to normal points of view. 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Krxoe’s Oak 1s Eppine Forest (8 iv. 446, 
518).—The copy of Locke’s ‘ Essay’ from which I 
quoted bears on its title-page: ‘‘ Twenty-fifth 
edition, with the author's last additions and cor- 
rections,” “London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 
73, Cheapside; R. Milliken, Dublin ; Griffia 
Co., Glasgow ; and M, Baudry, Paris, 1825,” and 
was printed by Thomas Davison, Whitefriars. 
It is not unusual for different booksellers, heedless 


which I have never recognized in any other version 


of each other, to issue “trade” editions of old 
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stock books, and thus to get wrong in the number- 
ing. I write this in vindication of my reference, 
which is quite right. I am sorry that I cannot 
help W. ©. W. to the authorities —— 


Warertoo in 1893 S. iv. 263, 430, 490 ; 
y. 14).—In reference to Mr. Pickrorn’s note, I 
would suggest that the source of much of Thacke- 
ray’s inspiration when writing his account of 
Brussels during the Waterloo campaign is to be 
found in a “ Narrative of a Residence in Belgium 
during the Campaign of 1815, by an English- 
woman, London, 8vo., 1817." Many of Thacke- 
ray’s scenes look like brilliantly-coloured copies of 

Eaton’s plain and truthful sketches. 
KILLicREw. 


Lames 8. iv, 488).—I may 
say that the bibliography of Lamb mentioned in 
the ‘ Young Collector,’ ‘The Library Manual,’ and 
other books of a similar kind, written by myself, 
refers to the list of that author’s books given by Mr. 
Ireland, in his ‘List of the Writings of Wm. 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt.’ I may be mistaken, 
buat I do not think there is any complete biblio- 
graphy of Lamb. J. H. Suater. 


Nicnotas Breaxespeare §. i, 329, 393, 
492 ; ii. 58; v. 272).—The Atheneum of Dee. 30, 
1893, contains a valuable addition to the present 
but little-known life of the only Englishman who 
ever attained the chair of St. Peter. The docu- 
ment was discovered in the Muniment Room at 
Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Edward Scott, the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, British Museum, and may 
be of interest to your correspondents, particularly as 
it supplements the information given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

Everarp Home Coremay. 


Bortep Ferrers (8 8, iv. 505).—It is pro- 
bable that your corresponndent may be right in his 
surmise that the fetters found in the churchyard of 
St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, had been buried with 
some poor criminal ; but this does not follow quite 
as a matter of course. Fleury tells us that St. 
Babylus, Bishop of Antioch, desired to be buried 
his chains. See Herbert’s ‘ Trans. of Eccl. Hist.,’ 

369. 

Bishop Forbes, in his ‘Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints,’ 331, says that Edmund, son of Malcolm 
Canmore and St. Margaret, lived and died as a 
saint in the Cluniac Monastery of Montague, in 
Somersetshire, and that he desired to be buried in 
chains. For this statement he refers to Will. 


Malmesbury’s ‘De Gestis Reg. Angl.,’ lib. v. 
p- 628, and ‘ Camerarius,’ p. 178. 

Dr. Charles Creighton, in his valuable ‘ Hist. of 
Epidemics in Britain,’ says that 
“when John Howard visited the Oxford Gaol in 1779, 
in the course of his humane labours on behalf of the 


om he was told by the gaoler that, some years 
fore, wanting to build a little house, and digging w 
stones for the purpose from the ruins of the court, which 
was formerly in the castle, he found under them a com- 
plete skeleton with light chains on the legs, the links 
very small, ‘These,’ says Howard, ‘were probably the 
bones of a malefactor, who died in court of the distemper 
at the Black Assize,’""—P. 377. 
Evwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


“LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE” (8 §, iii, 
345, 457 ; iv. 175, 290, 455).—Our ignorance of 
what electricity really is es it difficult to ex- 
plain some of the phenomena of lightning. On 
the breaking up of the polarities, the flash is of so 
high a temperature, that in passing through sand 
it fuses it into those wonderful tubes known as 
falgurites. It does not remove my difficulty to 
be told that heat vibrations take the place of 
electrical vibrations. How do we know? The 
spark from the Bens conductor represents in 
miniature some of the heating effects of lightning. 
As to the action of lightning upon a tree, I quote 
the following, with abridgments, from my treatise 
on the ‘Thunderstorm’ (S.P.0.K., third edition, 
1877, p. 123). After comparing some of the effects 
of the lightning strokes with the known fusing 
points of some of the metals, M. Arago’s ingenious 
theory is introduced. He supposes that when a 
badly conducting solid is struck by lightning, the 
moisture contained in it becomes cokieuhy con- 
verted into high pressure steam, the elastic force 
of which rends it to pieces, and scatters it in all 
directions. The sin — shreds which 
wood undergoes when it has been penetrated by 
lightning certainly indicates the presence of some 
a expansive force. In 1676 a flash of 
ightning struck the Abbey of St. Médard de 
Soissons, and its effects on some of the rafters of 
the roof were thus described—they were found to 
be divided from top to bottom to the depth of 
three feet into the form of very thin laths; others 
of the same dimensions wae techen up into lo 
and fine matches ; and some were divided into su 
delicate fibres that they almost resembled a worn- 
out besom, Next, as to the effects of lightning 
upon green wood, On June 27, 1756, at the abbe 
of Val, near the island Adam, the lightning struc 
a large solitary oak, 52 ft. high, and somewhat 
more than 4 ft. in diameter at its base. The trunk 
was entirely stripped of its bark, which was found 
dispersed in small fragments all round the tree to 
the distance of thirty or forty a The trunk 
to within about two yards of t und was 


cleft into portions almost as thin as laths. The 
branches were still connected with the trunk, but 
they, too, were deprived of their bark, and had 
been subjected to a most remarkable slicing. The 
trunk, branches, leaves, and bark did not exhibit 


any trace of combustion, only they appeared to be 
On comparing 


completely dried up and withered. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


a number of such cases important differences 
occur, but the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are hardly 
adapted to the discussion of so large a subject. In 
a case related by Mr. Jesse on the effects of light- 
ning on a large oak in Richmond Park, all the 
main branches were carried away, one large limb 
to a distance of sixty paces ; the tree itself, which 
might have couniaok from two to three loads of 
timber, was split in two, and the bark so completely 
stripped from it that on removing the turf that 
surrounded the butt of the tree, the bark had dis- 
even below the surface of the ground. 

ot one of the small shoots or branches could be 
found, but the ground was strewn with a quantity 
of a black brittle substance, which pulverized in 
the hand on being taken up, and was probably 
carbon, the result of combustion. An intelligent 
person who witnessed the disaster stated that the 
noise and crash were tremendous, and that the 
destruction of the tree was the work of an instant. 
Peltier (‘Des Trombes,’ Paris, 1840) describes 
a similar case. A magnificent oak was struck, 
and ‘‘la foudre produisit une mort instantanée,” 
and left some marks of burning. In fact, before 
the main discharge takes place, feelers are sent 
down to prepare the line of least resistance for the 
disruptive discharge ; in other words, to search for 
conducting matter. This may be furnished in 
various ways, such as the steamy atmosphere 
ascending from a flock of sheep huddled together, 
or it may be the sap of a huge tree, or the soot of 
a chimney, or the iron clamps and bars that bind 
masonry. In all such cases the lightning commits 
bavoc which is especially conspicuous in the last- 
named case. For example, on August 1, 1846, 
lightning struck the spire of St. George’s Church, 
Leicester, and destroyed it. Large blocks of stone 
were burled in all directions, one of considerable 
size being thrown against the window of a house 
three hundred feet distant, and it was computed 
that one hundred tons of stone were hurled to a 

i of thirty feet in three seconds. 


C. Tomirson. 
Highgate, N. 


iv. 507).—In case Mr. Harpy 
has not met with it, he may like to know of Mr. 
H. T. Wharton’s “‘ Memoir, Text, Selected Render- 
ings, and Literal Translation of Sappho, 1885,” 

Epwarp Pgacock. 


Tae Moat, Futnam Parace iv. 248, 
369, 476).—I must apologize for my tardiness in 
responding to Mr. Firet’s very courteous notice 
of my communication regarding the occupation of 
Fulham by the Danes. Other engagements have 
prevented my looking into the matter again, till 
now. With regard to the date of this occupation, 
it is true that the text of the so-called ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ gives 879 as the year in which 
the Danes entrenched themselves at Fulham, and 


880 as the year in which they left it. But in Prof. 
Earle’s translation (Rolls Series, vol. ii.) the dates 
are doubled, first those of the text 879, 880, and 
then, within brackets, the corrected dates [880], 
[881]. These may be shown to be the true dates by 
the test proposed by Mr. Fikret. That invaluable 
storehouse of chronological information ‘ L’ Art de 
Verifier les Dates’ furnishes tables of eclipses, 
from which it will be seen that in 879 there was 
but one very small eclipse of the sun, visible only 
in the north of Scotland, but that in 880, on 
March 14, there was a central eclipse, visible 
through the whole of the west of Europe. On 
September 8, in the same year, there was a second 
eclipse, but it was a very small one, and only 
visible in the west of Africa. We may, therefore, 
regard it as pretty certain that 880, not 879, is 
the true date of the Danish occupation of Fulham. 
I regret to be unable to supply any early refer- 
ences to the Fulham moat. Mr, Fier con- 
sulted the late Mr. Faulkner’s publications ? 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Lame’s ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pic’ (8 
iv. 349, 417).—In reading this article in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I have had recalled to mind that very many years 
ago the following, in Porphyry, ‘ De Abstinentia,’ 
made me think that it was the probable source 
from which Lamb may have derived some 
of the leading features of the above-named 
‘ Dissertation.’ I do not suppose that he took 
them directly from Porpbyry; but in his multi- 
farious reading of old English books he may have 
met the story. 

In showing the origin of the use of animal food 
in various places, ig my! quotes Asclepiades, the 
Cyprian, as telling the following in his work on 
Cyprus and Pheenicia :— 

“ At firet no living thing was sacrificed to the gods, but 
there was no law respecting this, as it had been hindered 
by natural Jaw. But on certain occasions that required 
life for life they are said (yvOdovra:, fabled) to have 
first slain a sacrifice; then, when that was done, to have 
consumed entirely by fire the victim slain, But after- 
wards, once on a time, while the sacrifice was in burning, 
flesh fell on the ground which the priest took up, and 
being burned, without deliberation, applied his fingers to 
his mouth to relieve the burning. And having tasted, he 
coveted the savour, and did not abstain, but even gave 
some to his wife. Pygmalion having learned this, threw 
both himeelf and his wife down precipices, and committed 
the priesthood to another. Before long he happened to 
porter the same sacrifice. and because he eat of the 
same flesh, he fell into the like calamities as the former. 
But as the practice proceeded farther, and people used 
the sacrifice, and from appetite did not abstain but laid 
hands on the flesb, he ceased at last from inflicting 


unishment.” 
: J. Quarry, D.D. 


“Sprrate”: “ Desperate” iii. 167, 
233).—These words are of frequent occurrence in 
old accounts, and debts are usually arranged under 
one head or the other. In an inventory of the 
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College of Lingfield, Surrey, dated 1524 (‘Surrey 
Archeological Collections,’ vol. vii. p. 234), is a 
colamn headed ‘‘Sperat detts,” and another 
** Desperat detts.” 

Both Evelyn and Pepys use the word “ despe- 
rate” in the sense of not to be hoped for. The 
former, under date 1664, July 7, writes, “To 
Court where I subscribed to Sir Arthur Slingsby’s 
lottery, a ‘desperate’ debt owing me long since 
in Paris.” The latter, writing Nov. 2, 1669, of 
his wife's sickness, says, “‘She hath layn under a 
fever so severe as at this hour to render her 
recoverie ‘ desperate.’ ” G. L. G. 


Sr. Crement’s Day (8 iv. 507).—Within 
the last twenty years the day was observed as more 
or less of a festival here, at Messrs, Alderton & 
Shrewsbury’s foundry. It is curious that in 
Sussex, the county of iron works, one church only, 
St. Clement’s, Hastings (with its daughter chapel 
of St. Clement’s, Halton) is certainly dedicated to 
this saint. West Tarring is a disputed dedication 
(see ‘Suss. Arch. Colls.,’ xii. 111). Dickens, in 
* Great Expectations,’ has not forgotten that “ Old 
Clem ” is connected with the forge. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Aut Foots’ Day (8™ §, iv. 428, 498).—Noah 
released the dove and other birds forty days after 
grounding, and his grounding was on the 17th of 
Abib, afterwards notable as the day Moses crossed 
the Red Sea, and finally the day Christ rose from 
the grave. The first release of birds, therefore, was 
in April or May, but could not be the first of a 
Hebrew month. It was the 27th of Yiar. It 
must also have been that of Christ’s Ascension, 
according to St. Luke; and a week later was the 
Pentecost, when “ the fiftieth day was fally come,” 
which I take to mean most naturally fiftieth from 
the Crucifixion—fiftieth of those days whereof. he 
rose on the third.” GarsetTr. 


**Trp’s Eve”: “ Latrer Lammas” iv. 
507).—See Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ to which I am indebted for the follow- 
ing: “St. Tib’s Eve is never. It is a corruption 
of St. Ube’s, a corruption again of Setuval.” 

I have seen it in print that St. Tib’s Eve falls 
on the Greek Kalends, neither before Christmas 
Day nor after it. A contributor to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle (supplement, p. 3), December 23, 
1893, in reply to a query, says :— 

“There is no such saint in the calender as St. Tib. 
Similar expressions to ‘Tib’s Eve’ are ‘At Latter 
Lammas,’ and ‘ When two Sundays meet,’ the time in 
each case being never.” 

Joseru Cotiinson. 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


St. Tib’s Eve is an Irish way of designating a 


Irishman, used to say it was “the day neither 
before nor after Christmas Day.” Atice. 


H. Fotery Hatt S. iv. 469).—There 
appeared in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, some time in 
1889, quite a lengthy article in answer to a query 
as to the authorship of ‘Ever of Thee.’ Inita 
James Lawson was said to be the author, and the 
following given as the circumstances of its being 
“ brought out ”:— 

* One cold day in January, 1850, a tramp entered the 
music store of Mr. Turner, in the Poultry, London, and 
said he had business with the proprietor. The visitor 
was unclean and ragged beyond description...... He was 
taken to Mr. Turner, the publisher. He offered the 
music publisher a position which he unearthed from 
his rags. When asked who wrote it, he replied that he 
did, and then played it upon the piano for the publisher, 
His listeners were electrified when they heard the piano 
almost speak at the touch of that bundle of rags and 
filth...... hen he eanga stanza of the song, and the pub- 
lisher was assured it would be a success with the public.” 


Then is given what purports to be the story of 
Lawson’s life, as told by him to Mr. Turner. It is 
a tale of reckless dissipation, and loss of position 
in society following disappointment in a love affair; 
but is strangely lacking in details, the only one 
given being that the girl lived in Brighton. 

Mr. Turner, after fitting Lawson out in respect- 
able attire, paid him 
“ten English shillings, and said that if the unfortunate 
and gifted composer kept sober he would be paid a good 
royalty, but that if he spent the money in drink he would 
receive none. Lawson...... did not make his appearance 
for five days. Then he was in a condition almost as woe- 
begone as before...... Mr. Turner gave him a half-crown 
piece and informed the clerk that Lawson must not be 
allowed to return. The unfortunate man left imme- 
diately, and went out into the darkness of despair—while 
the song has sung itself into hundreds of thousands of 
hearts, and probably no more popular or profitable one 
was ever written,” 

The writer in the Inter- Ocean gives no authority ; 
but the article, though poorly written, is eo ex 
cathedréd in tone that there must have been some 
foundation to the story. E. P. Kenor. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Apotnecarigs’ (8 §. iv. 528). 
—The following extract from a small volume en- 
titled ‘Quiet Old Glasgow,’ by a Burgess of 
Glasgow, published last year, may be of interest to 
readers of N. & Q.’ The description relates to a 
date about fifty years ago :— 


“ Passing along to the west on the north side of A 
Street, to the foot of Buchanan Street, on the west side 
stood the residence of Thomas Lightbody, surgeon, on 
the second floor, which was reached by an outside stone 
stair, projecting on the pavement. There were not 
many passengers, and it was not felt to be an incon- 
venience. The surgery was in an apartment ony | 
Argyle Street, in the window of which were a number o 
glass jare and bottles of all sizes, containing reptiles of 
various kinds, from a worm to a spiral serpent crushed 
into the largest bottle. In the centre was a large glass 


day which would never come. My great-uncle, an 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


lobe, filled with a liquid of a light green colour, 
Sebina which a lamp was kept burning, indicating the 
doctor’s resid and casting a brilliant light across the 
street. It was often a guide to passengers, as the streets 
and lanes were then very dimly lighted with oil lamps, 
which during stormy winter evenings were often blown 
out, leaving the streets gloomy and dark.”’ 


J. M. Mackintay. 
Glasgow. 


We must not forget that ‘The Purple Jar’ of 
Miss Edgeworth is the ocus classicus in which to 
find literary mention of these window ornaments. 
Were they not designed at once for show and for 
the saving of more perishable stock in days when 
window dressing had not become a fine art? Per- 
haps, also, they served the purpose of the red 
lamp, which, in some places at least, is not now 
thought professional in the higher ranks of the 
healing faculty. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sir Epwarp Frewen (8 §. iv. 307, 412, 514). 
—Since writing on the above (8 S. iv. 514) I can 
ially answer my own query. I have come 
across a deed at the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
dated March 22, 1640, wherein the Bishop of 
London leaves to John Wolverstone eight and a 
half acres of land at Little Hurlingham, On 
Thomas Frewen’s marriage with Edith, daughter 
and heiress of John Wolverstone, this estate, by 
an indenture dated October 14, 1661, to 
Cuas. Jas. Firet. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 

Mr. Prixx is right in stating that Sir Edward 
Frewen was not M.P. for Rye. To Mr. Rap- 
cLirFe’s reply might be added that Sir Edward 
Frewen was one of the canopy bearers sent by Rye 
to King James’s coronation. The year of his birth 
was 1662. THORNFIELD. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth. By One of 
their Descendants. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
In the splendidly picturesque and diversified family his- 
tory of Scotland which puts to shame most Southern 
annals, the great family of Hume, or Home, holds a 
inent place. Their highest bh 3 were obtai 

in periods subsequent to the Reformation, when the 
turbulence and rapacity of the nobles had toned down, 
and the most illustrious members of the family with 
whom Miss Warrender deals are distinguished by their 
defence of liberty and privilege, and their resistance to 
the illegal exercise of authority. Miss Warrender's de- 
lightful book is practically a history of three successive 
Earls of Marchmont. Incidentally it is a great deal 
more. it supplies the genealogy of a 
and noble houses, it recapitulates d of supreme 
heroism, it furnishes an inexhaustible stock of folk-lore, 
and it gives pleasant glimpses into London life in the 
period of Bolingbroke and Pope. Seldom, indeed, is 
erudition so charmingly conveyed, and still more seldom 


does a family Smeg) ge so much that is interest- 
ing and stimulating. We should be surprised at owing 
a book of this class to a girl had we not known that 
Mies Warrender comes of a strain of which, as was said 
of the Lucases, all the rons were brave and all the 
daughters virtuous and, in this case, heroic. Perhaps 
the most distinguished member of the family is that 
Lady Grizel Baillie, who when her father, suspected of 
complicity in the Rye House Plot, was hiding in a vault 
in the church, used to abstract what food she could from 
her own meals without attracting attention and steal 
with it at midnight to her father’s ghastly shelter. The 
child who thus braved real danger as well as the even 
more disturbing influence of night fears was twelve 
years old and no more, She was then Miss Hume, her 
father’s title of Earl of Marchmont not having been 
granted until some years subsequently, after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary. It was, moreover, while en- 
gaged on a task alike merciful and honourable that she 
met with George Baillie, of Jerviswood, subsequently to 
become her husband. Into the lives of the Earls of 
Marchmont there is no temptation to enter. These be- 
long to history, and are — in the most interest- 
ing memoirs of the time. The Marchmont papers are 
accessible, and throw a valuable light upon the times. 
If, as is the case, Macaulay is unjust to the first Lord 
Marchmont, Pope made compensation by crystallizing 
that of the third in some of his best-known lines; while 
Walpole, Lord Marchmont’s arch enemy, bore splendid, 
if reluctant, testimony to his ability and honesty. Miss 
Warrender’s book, which is dedicated to her grand- 
father, Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, Bart., of Marchmont, 
begins % furnishing an admirably picturesque descrip- 
tion of Polwarth,a Berwickshire parish of little over 
three thousand acres, lying at the foot of the Lammer- 
muire, and fora spot so thinly peopled making a great 
name for itself in poetry. At Polwart-on-the-Green 
we know, on the authority of Allan Ramsay, that 
—— lasses do convene 
To dance about the thorn, 

Many subsequent and some proneieg poets have sung 
the praises of Polwarth, which assigned to the Humes 
and to the Scotts of Hardon, who intermarried with the 
Humes, the still existing barony of Polwarth. Sir 
Patrick Hume, subsequently first Earl of Marchmont, 
was eighth Baron of Polwarth. Much of interest to 
antiquariee is said concerning the frightening bell, rung 
at a funeral in front of the coffin to scare away the evil 
spirits. A story is told by Miss Warrender of another 
Miss Hume, not less heroic than Lady Grisell, who 
also saved ber father's life by disguising herself as a 
highwayman and robbing of the death-warrant the mes- 
senger entrusted with its conveyance, Pope, it isknown, 
appointed the last Lord Marchmont one of his executors, 
The tory of these and other lives is delightfully told by 
Miss Warrender, and a genealogical record of much im- 
portance and interest is supplied. Her volume, which 
is attractive and remunerative in the highest degree, is 
richly illustrated. There are portraits of the earls, one 
of Hugh, the third earl, coloured, and of their wives 
from the family collection. One of Elizabeth, Lady 
Polwarth, the first wife of Patrick, first earl, presents a 
face of singular sweetness and loveliness. There are 
also views of the family seats, and a very striking pic- 
ture of Hugh and Alexander Hume, twins, the sons of 
the second earl. The resemblance between these is so 
strong as to defy detection. There are also some illus- 
trations of existing antiquities, and an appendix of great 
value. Miss Warrender has, indeed, written an esti- 
mable English volume, which will be valued by the 
historian, the antiquary, the genealogist, and not least 
by the lover of literature. 
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menta Karleolensia. The Series of Wills from the 

— Reformation Registers of the Bishops of Carlisle, 
1353-1386. By R. 8. Ferguson, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A., 
Chancellor of Carlisle. (Kendal, Wilson; Carlisle, 
Thurnam & Sons; London, Stock.) 

Tuts valuable little volume forms a very suitable com- 

panion to the other publications in the “ Extra Series 

of the Cumberland and — = 

Archseological Society,in which it appears. Four ou 

of the previous eight works so issued have been edited 

by the President of the Society, Chancellor Ferguson, 
to whose untiring zeal we owe the present volume, The 
early wills which form its subject are of great interest 
to the student of medimval genealogy as well as of 
medieval manners and customs, They are, of course, 
full of bequests for “superstitious uses,” such as obits 
and trentals, the latter being by some testators, as, ¢.7., 
by Thomas de Sandforth, dat. Decollation of St. John 

tist, 1880, directed to be celebrated as quickly after 
testator’s death as be. 

In his glossary Chancellor Ferguson seems to cater, 
under some beatings for readers very unacquainted 
with ecclesiastical Latin, as when he translates for 
them the terms “missa,” “missale,” ‘‘ monialis, 
“tunica,” and the like, which we should have thought 
hardly needed explanation for the kind of persons who 
are likely to own the learned Chancellor as their Presi- 
dent, 

Some of the Christian names and surnames here re- 

corded are of interest in various ways. Thus the old 

Scandinavian name Orm, familiar to many through the 

Great and Little Orme’s Heads in North Wales, appears 

in these s as part of the surname Ormysheved or 

g é.¢., Orm's head, an exact reproduction of 

the name of the headlands near Llandudno, from whose 

neighbourhood the Ormshead family of the ‘ Test. Karl.’ 
may possibly have come. The rather crude form “ Agid 

asa female Christian name, on p. 187, in the will of Thomas 
de Anandale, Rector of Askeby, should, we can scarcely 
doubt, be Agidia, for Aigidia. The rector’s own sur- 
name is evidently from beyond Solway, one of a certain 
number of Scottish names which are represented in the 

* Test. Karl.,’ just as we ba in the Yorkshire ‘ Fines 

and other Northern English records of the Middle Ages. 

To this category, we apprehend, bel Walter de 

Corry, mentioned on p. 53, n. 1, circa 1332, as having 

sided with the Scots and so forfeited his lands in Kirk- 

linton ; and Thomas Olifant, p. 29, a legatee of William 

Nelson (or rather, as he calls himself, De Appilby), Vicar 

of Doncaster, 1360. Some quaint and rare early forms of 

surnames may be noted, such as Prestmanwyf, Preston- 
gon, le Parsonman, the first named having, we presume, 
originally been the wife of the priest's manservant, the 
second the priest’s son, an English parallel of the 

Scottish Macpherson. 

Life and Times of the Right Hon. William Hen 
*- M.P. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
2 vole. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

We mean no dis t to the eminent man whose life 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has written in these two pleasant 

volumes when we confess that in reading them our 

thoughts have sometimes recurred to that Industrious 

Apprentice of Hogarth’s who by homely and common- 

virtues rose from a humbie calling to the highest 
civic dignities, Mr. Smith was « bowrgeots John Bull of 
the best type, endowed with such sterling qualities as 
enforced respect even from those who differed from him. 

He was essentially the plain man whom Englishmen 

understand and delight to honour. Though not pos- 

sessed of the gifts of bril and oratory, he had in 

a high degree what is in the run infinitely more 

influential—character. No one ever doubted his sincerity 


and conscientiousness. His watchword in things great 
or small was “ duty.” He was genuinely and unaffectedly 
religious. His simplicity and integrity were set off by 
a winning courtesy tact. He was singularly free 
from ambition and self-seeking, so that greatness was 
rather thrust upon him than courted. Here are all the 
elements of a noble character, When it is added that 
in all the relations of life—as a son, a husband, an em- 
=> a churchman, and a statesman—he seems to have 
m equally faultless, it will be seen that such a life 
was well worth writing. It would have afforded an ideal 
theme to Dr. Smiles, but it has not suffered in the hands 
of his actual ap who has treated his subject 
with perfect sympathy and good taste, It is a book, 
ind for our rising young men to ponder and assi- 
milate. It is well to be thus reminded that integrity 
and high —— are still more potent factors in public 
life than a shifty opportunism and versatility however 
brilliant. To be critical: it looks like etymological 
affectation when the writer chooses to render Mr. 
Smith's characteristic motto, “Deo nun fortuna fretus,” 
by the certainly not obvious English, ‘‘ Freighted not by 
fortune but by God” (i. 84) ; and the same may be said 
of “rolster” (i. 88) for roster. The Bishop of Col- 
chester’s initial is not “F.” (i. 106), but A.; and 
“ Lefarrin ” (ii. 58) we take on inte evidence to be 
a misprint for Lefanu, It is Ss that Arch- 
bishop Trench is here no more than a (i. 60). 


English Writers. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. 
Under Elizabeth. (Cassell 


Tue first volume of this laborious and conscientious 
“attempt towards a history of English literature” was 
published in 1887. Though ten volumes have now ap- 
peared, Prof. Morley has still a long story to tell, espe- 
cially if he still keeps to his original idea of including in 
his work notes of the literature of all the offshoots of 
the English race. The tenth volume commences with 
an interesting account of Shakspeare’s earlier years, 
Besides Shakspeare, space is found for notices of Lodge, 
Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Drayton, Daniel, and of ~—_ 
other less-known worthies in the literary world, e 
feel confident that all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will join us in 
wishing Prof. Morley health and —— that he may 
bring his herculean task to a successful issue, 
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address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
as he wishes to 

° ts who repeat queries are requested 
to ead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. T. (“Catholic Revival”)—We do not care for 
theological discussions ia our columns, 

worice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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© BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY —Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


The ar pried and string such ae The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston M and‘ 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
eanor’s Vengeance’ is a vivialy told 
*The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
* Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of Dallads. ~~ to all who have tish biood in their —. 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be weicome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads 


leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.’’ 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5. 
PROMETHEUS | the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Hechylus. 
& WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with severs 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain s COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


Sev - ished in Works of Art. By the late V 
DD. A Edition, 


an dditions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS DD. F 
TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.|  GUSTUS JEse DD orming the and 


Notes and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 


Contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes -— 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 
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NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NEARLY READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6¢.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to | the several Books and and Fragments; dareinal 
Notes and R anda G 

the Her. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 


he. By 
Kin, College, of the Cathedral of 8t. 
of the Bishop. Large 
Ga 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion for the Young, a Guide Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 
6d, ; or bound, with it een, ls. 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan of Schools in the 
Bath and Wells. A New 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d. ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. in 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 
Praise, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 


morocco, 6s. 


GPECLALITIES for INVALIDS. 
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THE YEAR ROUND, | 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for JANUARY contains 


The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


THROUGH THE RANKS. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan). 


The CONCLUDING CHAPTERS of the STORY entitled 
THE GREY BOY. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL, LABOUR BUREAUX. 

A PHANTOM FORTUNE. A Story. A SKETCH in MINNESOTA. 

The TWO BOSTONS. A FROSTY FLIRTATION. A Story. 

SHORT CHANGE, The LIFE of a BROWN RABBIT. 

“OCCUPATION-AUTHOR.” A Story. A REMARKABLE CONSPIRACY, 

OUR COAL INDUSTRIES. AMATEUR WORKHOUSE VISITING, 
And 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER,| 
THE LAST WITNESS. | 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE. 
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